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THE COMING SESQUICENTENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE CONSTITUTION’ 


By James M. Beck 
Former Solicitor General of the United States 


E are to consider the part which Philadelphia should take 

in commemorating the 150th anniversary of the signing of 
the Constitution. If there is to be an adequate celebration in this 
historic city and former capital of the nation, preparations cannot 
be begun too soon. There will doubtless be a nation-wide cele- 
bration of the event, but in 1937 as in 1887, the principal cere- 
monial should be in Philadelphia, where the Constitution was 
framed. 

I am old enough to remember the celebration forty-eight years 
ago. To me it is an unforgetable memory. For a week Philadel- 
phia was the host of the nation, and its leaders in official life came 
to this historic city as to the hearthstone of the Union. On the 
first day there was a great industrial parade, but this is too out- 
moded to be repeated. On the second day the martial splendor of 
the Republic was shown when the militia of the thirteen states 
and detachments from the national army and navy, with General 
Philip H. Sheridan at their head, paraded in our streets for many 
hours. On the third day, the exact anniversary, many thousands 


*An address read before the meeting of The Federation of Historical 
Societies, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania and The Pennsylvania 
Historical Association on October 25, 1935, in Philadelphia. 
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76 PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
gathered in Independence Square. Upon a platform sat the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Justices of the Supreme Court, the 
diplomatic representatives of every nation, the greater part of the 
American Congress, and the leading dignitaries and prelates of 
our churches. A chorus of a thousand voices sang an ode, com- 
posed by the Philadelphia musician, W. W. Gilchrist, which con- 
tained the proud boast that “ages upon ages” remained for our 
nation. Many banquets were given to the President of the United 
States, the Supreme Court, the representatives of learned societies, 
and other visiting notables. 

We owe it to the zealous scholarship of the late Hampton L. 
Carson that we have a complete record of this notable celebration. 
Some time ago I re-read these volumes, and it was interesting to 
note that in all the speeches then made, no one doubted the wisdom 
of the Constitution or questioned its future, unless I except 
Charles Francis Adams of Massachusetts, who sounded a minor 
chord by the prediction that a mechanical civilization would, in 
the near future, as profoundly change the Constitution as it had 
changed all other human institutions. 

I do not see how we could do better than repeat the festivities 
of that notable week, but as Washington is now so much more 
the political center of the nation than it was forty-eight years ago, 
it may not be as easy to have the more important ceremonial in 
the city of the Constitution. Even if this be so, it is important 
that Philadelphia should adequately celebrate the most important 
event in its annals. It is true that the Constitution, while framed 
in Philadelphia, was the work of many wise and great men from 
the constituent states, but no one can question the commanding 
part which Benjamin Franklin, Robert Morris and James Wilson 
played in bringing the Convention to a successful conclusion. 
Indeed it may be questioned whether there would have been a 
Constitution if there had been no Franklin. 

Moreover Philadelphia can justly claim that the idea of a 
Union through a Constitution owes its inception to Philadelphia. 
Too little recognition has been paid to the fact that the great law 
giver, who founded Pennsylvania, and involuntarily gave to it 
his name, was the first to suggest a union of the colonies, in 
1696. The original of this scheme for a general union is pre- 
served in the Public Record Office, London. This farseeing 
statesman—one of the noblest in the history of the world,— 
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proposed that the colonies should unite in a congress, with an 
executive to be appointed by the Crown, and his plan of federa- 
tion was substantially that adopted a few years ago by the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. A union at that time was so sur- 
passingly difficult that Penn’s project was of slow development, 
and it is again significant that it was next taken up by a Phila- 
delphian, Dr. Franklin, who in June 1754, at an informal con- 
ference at Albany, submitted a concrete plan for the creation of 
a federated nation. This plan was the Constitution in embryo, 
but one feature of it was not followed. He proposed that each 
colony should be represented, in his proposed congress, in num-~- 
bers proportionate to the contribution of the several colonies to 
the general treasury, and it was for that idea that he, Washing- 
ton, Madison, Wilson and others fought so valorously in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, and only yielded because of 
the threat of the smaller states to secede, if they were not repre- 
sented in the congress on the basis of equality. 

As we know Franklin proposed the compromise, which was no 
adequate compromise, for as long as the states are represented 
equally in the senate, our form of government has one inherent 
defect. The entire history of our country would have been 
written to better advantage if the views of the majority had 
prevailed and they had not yielded to the threat of secession, for 
it is a travesty on democracy to permit Nevada, with 80,000 
people—less than that of many wards in the city of Philadelphia,— 
to have an equal voice with Pennsylvania, with over ten million 
people. One day this injustice must be corrected, and the great 
industrial states which contribute at least ninety per cent of the 
public revenues should have a proportionate voice in the govern- 
ment. 

However this is a controversial subject, and we are consider- 
ing the form of the coming celebration. It will be held in one 
of the most critical periods of the world’s history. We are now 
passing through one of the greatest crises in civilization, and the 
end is not yet. What may be the situation in the world in 1937 
staggers the imagination. Democratic institutions, which only 
two decades ago were seemingly triumphant, are now more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance. Throughout our 
western civilization social forces have been unloosed like the 
fountains of the deep, and with the same destructive fury. In 
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my judgment it may well be that in 1937 our western civilization 
will be at the parting of the ways, and it will be something at that 
time for this historic city, in which the Constitution was framed, 
to recall to the world the masterpiece of statecraft which we owe 
to the founders of the Republic. 

I know it is the fashion in this age to belittle not only the glory 
of their achievement, but even their intellectual stature. Their 
glory is not diminished, nor need their influence be less because 
the framers of the Constitution belonged, as has been recently 
said, to the “horse and buggy age.” Their unequalled success 
owes much to their simplicity in thought and life, for the truly 
great things are always simple and sincere. Washington could 
not talk three thousand miles over the radio, but the wisdom of 
the Farewell Address will long outlive what is now said from 
day to day by this “sightless courier of the air.” Franklin had 
only a hand press, but he more powerfully influenced the mind 
of man than all the printed pages, thick as the leaves of Vallam- 
brosa with which the rotary press daily submerges the minds of 
men and converts the passing thought of the time into a turbid 
and muddy stream. The work of the Fathers cannot be dimin- 
ished because they used a hand plow and not a gasoline tractor. 
Nor can it matter that the framers of the Constitution, being 
dead, are beyond either our censure or praise. Their work 
remains, and the Cathedral of Chartres is not less beautiful 
because its master builders are dead. 

If we could forget all their wise counsel, yet on this coming 
anniversary of the Constitution we should recall the solemn 
warning of George Washington, in his Farewell Address, spoken 
not only to his own generation but to us of the living genera- 
tion, and to the generations yet unborn: 


Toward the preservation of your government and the 
permanency of your present happy state, it is requisite 
not only that you steadily discountenance irregular op- 
positions to its acknowledged authority, but also that you 
resist with care the spirit of innovation upon its prin- 
ciples, however specious the pretexts. One method of 
assault may be to effect in the forms of the Constitution 
alterations which will impair the energy of the system, 
and thus to undermine what cannot be directly over- 
thrown. 
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Today this final admonition of our greatest leader has peculiar 
significance. The Constitution was something more than the 
deliberate judgment of its framers as to the one condition upon 
which the Union of States would endure. It was the solemn 
ordinance of the American people, when they created this nation. 
Such is the significance of the noble Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion: 


We the People of the United States, in Order to 
form a more perfect Union, . . . do ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution for the United States of America. 


The sovereignty of the people was not then the accepted com- 
monplace in western civilization which it later became. The 
framers believed that only the people could “ordain and estab- 
lish” a fundamental law. To “establish” it was to make it 
firm and permanent. It was left to Abraham Lincoln to vin- 
dicate on the field of battle this solemn ordinance, so that “gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

The history of America, from the founding of Jamestown to 
this year of grace is mirrored in the words of the Preamble. In 
it can be seen Jamestown and Plymouth Rock, the meeting of 
the First and Second Continental Congresses, the Declaration 
of Independence and the Articles of Confederation, the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the War of 1812 to preserve our 
liberties on the high seas, the expansion of the Continent to the 
Pacific Coast, the Civil War, our assumption of responsibility 
as a world power in 1898, and finally our part as a determining 
factor in the greatest war of human history. Behind this Pre- 
amble stand the mighty shades of the master builders of the 
Republic, of Penn and Franklin, of Washington and Madison, 
of Jefferson and Hamilton, of Marshall and Webster, of Jack- 
son and Lincoln. 

Should that Preamble cease to be the majestic will of the 
American people, and the Constitution, to use Washington’s 
phrase be “undermined,” then either the Union would dissolve, 
or the American nation would drift upon the high seas of human 
history as a derelict, without chart, compass or rudder, for who 
would say today that a new Constitution of equal wisdom could 
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be framed? A new Constitutional Convention today would 
result in a saturnalia of demagoguery and in the same confusion 
as the tower of Babel. Are the American people so unmindful 
of their priceless heritage as to permit its destruction, from 
without or within? That fateful issue confronts us today. 

Let us never forget the solemn warning of the greatest political 
philosopher of the eighteenth century, Edmund Burke, when he 
said : 


Constitutions must be defended by the wisdom and 
fortitude of men. These qualities no Constitution can 
give. They are the gifts of God and He alone knows 
whether we shall possess such gifts at the time we stand 
in need of them. 


This truth was anticipated by George Washington. Writing 
on February 7, 1788, to his friend and comrade in arms, Lafay- 
ette, Washington said that the new government would be in no 
danger of degenerating into a monarchy, oligarchy or aristocracy, 
or any other form of despotism, “so long as there shall remain 
any virtue in the body of the people.” He then continued: 


I would not be understood, my dear Marquis, to 
speak of consequences which may be produced in the 
revolution of ages by corruption of morals, profligacy 
of manners, or listlessness in the preservation of the 
natural and unalienable rights of mankind, nor of the 
successful usurpations, that may be established at such 
an unpropitious juncture upon the ruins of liberty, how- 
ever providently guarded and secured; as these are con- 
tingencies against which no human prudence can 
effectually provide. 


The same thought had been expressed centuries before by the 
wisest intellect of antiquity, Aristotle. He had so little faith 
in the mere form of government that he laid it down as a 
principle that a government or constitution could never last un- 
less it corresponded to the “ethos” of the people, and he added: 


The best laws will be of no avail unless the young are 
trained by habit and education in the spirit of the con- 
stitution. 
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The thoughtful American should carefully consider how far 
the popular conception of the Constitution differs from its basic 
theory, for if Aristotle was correct, the Constitution is imper- 
ceptibly changed by the interpretation of the people. For 
example, the basic idea of the Constitution was representative 
government. Even in that simple age, they did not believe that 
the new government could be run on the theory of the town 
meeting. They did not believe in direct action of the people. 
Nowhere in the Constitution is there any suggestion of the initia- 
tive, the referendum or the recall, excepting the residual right of 
the people to change their form of government, if they so 
desire. 

They believed, even in those simple times, that the problems 
of government were so complex that they could only be conducted 
by experts, and the maximum of democracy was the selection of 
the experts. This assumed that the American people would 
select the best men for their representatives in Congress and in 
the executive department. They practiced what they preached, 
and the legislative assemblies of the colonies, and later of the 
federal government, were the best men in every community. Of 
the First Continental Congress, the Earl of Chatham said that 
while he had read Thucydides and studied the master states of 
the world, yet in his judgment no body of men of greater ability 
ever met than the First Continental Congress, and this extra- 
ordinary tribute could have been applied in even greater measure 
to the members of the Constitutional Convention, for they were 
not only the ablest men in the colonies, but “tried by the arduous 
greatness of things done,” they wrought a masterpiece of state- 
craft, which has ever since challenged the admiration of the 
world. 

Who can question that that ideal of government by experts 
has little realization today? There are some able men in Con- 
gress, but too many of our public servants represent less than 
the intelligence of the average American. If we were true to the 
basic principle of the Constitution, we would not have today a 
“rubber stamp” Congress which too often ratifies the extra- 
ordinary measures of inexpert theorists whom the American 
people did not select, but who are the invisible legislative branch 
of the government. Emergency measures of an extraordinary 
character have been passed, although even the bills were not 
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printed, or considered by a Committee, or debated, except for a 
few hours, and even the last resort of the conscientious legislator, 
the power to offer amendments, has been ruthlessly denied. 
Under the theory of the Constitution, all public policies were to 
be determined by the representatives of the people in Congress, 
but in the demoralization of a severe depression, our representa- 
tives have abdicated their powers, even the power to tax. 

Hence the contempt of the American people for their Con- 
gress, and the relief which they feel when it finishes its delibera- 
tions and its members return home to secure renomination at the 
next primaries. Are the American people content to sacrifice 
liberty for security, and for this purpose to leave to the Executive 
the conduct of the government? We cannot ignore the brief, 
but sententious warning of the sage of the Revolution, Benjamin 
Franklin, who said: 


Those who would give up essential liberty to purchase 
a little temporary safety deserve neither liberty nor 
safety. 


Let us face realities. What is the real attitude of the Amer- 
ican people to their Constitution? What responsibility, if any, 
rests upon every living American to maintain it? Mr. Jefferson 
once said that the Constitution was “for the living and not the 
dead,” but this is only a half truth. A nobler theory is that of 
Edmund Burke, that society is “a sacred compact between the 
dead, the living and the unborn.” If the living have enjoyed the 
advantage of a form of government which the dead gave us as a 
priceless heritage, we then owe it to them to transmit our great 
inheritance to the unborn. Hitherto the American people have 
not been unmindful of that duty, for in the Civil War they 
sought for four years and upon a hundred battlefields to defend 
the integrity of the Constitution. All the blood that was shed 
from Sumter to Appomattox was given to preserve the Consti- 
tution for the benefit of the living and the unborn. 

Let us not be too pessimistic. If the Constitution as an en- 
tirety were submitted tomorrow to the American people for 
reaffirmation or rejection, it would be readopted by an over- 
whelming majority. The danger is that through the subtle proc- 
ess of piecemeal “undermining,” against which Washington 
warned us, the form may survive the substance of the faith. 
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The Constitution is a great historic document of which the 
American people are very proud, and which they would not con- 
sciously permit to be treated as a “scrap of paper.” And yet the 
reality today is that some of its vital provisions have been ignored 
in recent years without any effective protest. It reminds one of 
the American Mrs. Malaprop, who was for the Maine liquor law 
but against its enforcement. Was it not the same lady who said 
that the doctrine of infant damnation was a good doctrine if 
it were only lived up to? 

The sober fact is, and it should be recognized, that there are 
large classes of American people who are very enthusiastic about 
the Constitution except where it interferes with some legislation 
in the interests of their section or class. Paraphrasing an ancient 
witticism, we are all for the Constitution—and an appropriation, 
but the fact that the appropriation may have no possible sanction 
in any grant of power to the federal government has slight 
influence with the beneficiary of the federal grant. Indeed the 
spending power of the federal government, not only in this 
but in preceding administrations, has been the vulnerable tendon 
in the heel of our Achilles, and has converted our Federal Govern- 
ment from one of limited to one of almost unlimited power. 

The great error of the American people is the assumption 
that the Constitution will execute itself. It cannot do so. It can 
be no stronger than the will of the people to maintain it. Indeed 
the Constitution, notwithstanding the precision of its language, 
can differ little in the long run from the imagination of the 
people. If their conception of their government is that of a 
totalitarian socialistic state, the Constitution will sooner or later 
become so in reality, if it has not already done so, notwith- 
standing its form. It is disconcerting to realize that while the 
American people were willing to sacrifice 400,000 lives and many 
billions of treasure to defend their Constitution in the Civil 
War, today they seem willing to sell their birthright for a mess 
of pottage. Undoubtedly a constitution is but a means to an end, 
and that end must be the welfare of the Union. If the Consti- 
tution is no longer sufficient for that great objective, then, in 
normal times, when men can reason with sanity, its defects, if 
any, should be removed, but it is my clear conviction that our 
dual form of government with its wise provisions for a large 
measure of local self-government is the only method by which 
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the Union of the States can be preserved, and that if the proc- 
esses of destruction are permitted to continue, the Union of the 
States, which is older than the Constitution, will sooner or later 
disintegrate. 

The difficulty with this generation of Americans is that we are 
invincible pragmatists. We are always willing to sacrifice liberty 
for temporary security, and, as Franklin warned us, that sacrifice 
inevitably means that we lose both. 

What was the spirit of the men, who met in Philadelphia in 
the epic days of the Republic from 1774 to 1787? They were 
not pragmatists but fundamentalists in the nobler sense of that 
word. They were indifferent to the fact that they could easily 
pay the “tupenny” tax on a pound of tea. To them a funda- 
mental principle was involved that if a distant government could 
tax them at will their liberty was gone, and they committed 
themselves to the supreme hazard of the Revolutionary War to 
vindicate a principle, for which their forebears had fought from 
the time of the Plantagenets to the English Revolution of 1689. 
Edmund Burke recognized this rare quality of the American 
people when he said: 


In other countries the people more simple and of less 
mercurial caste, judge of an ill principle in government 
only by an actual grievance; here they anticipate the 
evil, and judge of the pressure of the grievance by the 
badness of the principle. 


To meet the difficulty of present emergencies we are willing 
to sacrifice any principle of the Constitution which seems to 
stand in the way of immediate relief. This spirit was forcibly 
expressed by a distinguished Senator, who said, “The people 
cannot eat their Constitution.” This may be granted, but I reply 
to it by the saying of a wiser teacher that “Man cannot live by 
bread alone.” If a temporary emergency can be regarded as any 
justification for violation of the Constitution, then the Consti- 
tution is little more than a “scrap of paper,” for emergencies, 
like the poor, we will always have with us, and it is in times of 
emergency that the American people have greatest need for the 
wise restraints of the Constitution. 

The undue dependence upon the power of the Supreme Court 
to preserve the Constitution has had a fateful effect upon that 
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spirit of eternal vigilance which is said to be the price of lib- 
erty. The authority of the Supreme Court, in the last analysis, 
is only moral, and at best, while it can at times defeat some 
unconstitutional measure and retard the processes of destruc- 
tion, yet it will be powerless to preserve the Constitution unless 
the people themselves determine that the Constitution shall not 
be destroyed. 

I speak in no narrow spirit of partisanship. The question 
of preserving the Constitution should be above party. Patriotic 
Americans, without regard for party, and whatever their differ- 
ences on minor questions of governmental policy, should unite, as 
our Fathers did a century and a half ago, to defend their con- 
stitutional liberties. Unless they do so, this generation may 
witness the final destruction of our form of government. 

We may well recall the solemn warning of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, given by him on the last day of the great Convention, when 
he said: 


There is no form of government but what may be a 
blessing to the people, if well administered for a course 
of years, and can only end in despotism, as other forms 
have done before it, when the people shall become so 
corrupted as to need despotic government, being incapa- 
ble of any other. 











THE CELEBRATION OF THE FORMATION 
OF THE CONSTITUTION! 


By Sot Btoom 


Director General of the United States Constitution Sesquicentennial 
Commission 


T is with special pleasure that I am privileged to meet with 

you in discussing the preliminary plans for the participation 
by Pennsylvania in the Celebration of the Formation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. As usual, Pennsylvania is fore- 
most in patriotic zeal, the true keystone of the arch that supports 
our liberty. 

We have listened with deep interest to the instructive address 
of my friend and recent colleague, the Honorable James M. Beck. 
By his unflagging industry in studying the principles of the Con- 
stitution, and his eloquence in expounding them, he has earned a 
high place on the roll of Pennsylvania’s illustrious sons. 

When we run our eye down the constitutional roll of honor, we 
are struck by the brilliance of certain names, a brilliance that not 
only immortalizes them but reflects glory upon the state of Penn- 
sylvania. We see at the top of the roll, linked with the name of 
Washington himself, the name of Benjamin Franklin. We pic- 
ture to ourselves that striking figure, ancient of days but sturdy 
as an oak, counselling his colleagues in the constitutional conven- 
tion, spreading the benignant influence of compromise and accom- 
modation and by his mere presence calming the passions of dis- 
cord. To Franklin the United States will be forever indebted for 
the wisdom that contributed to the creation of a government of 
free men, inheritors of a vast continent—a government splendid 
in conception, triumphant over every assault of circumstance or 
time, and lighting the whole world with the glow of perpetual 
freedom. 

We see the names of James Wilson and Gouverneur Morris. 
To them we owe the marvelous symmetry of the Constitution, the 


*An address read before the meeting of The Federation of Historical 
Societies, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania and The Pennsylvania 
Historical Association on October 25, 1935, in Philadelphia. 
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simple and majestic expressions that set forth the metes and 
bounds of our government. There shines the name of Robert 
Morris, friend and host of Washington, a patriot whose devotion 
to America is an inspiration that cannot fade from men’s memories 
while they cherish liberty. We see the honored names of Thomas 
Mifflin; of George Clymer; of Thomas Fitzsimmons; of Jared 
Ingersoll—all of them collaborators with Washington and Frank- 
lin in creating the government of the United States. Here, in the 
city where they labored, here in the citadel of independence, we 
pay tribute to these great Pennsylvanians in our day, as our sons 
and their distant posterity will do hereafter. 

You wish from me a word as to the purpose and-scope of the 
Commission created by Congress to prepare for celebrating the 
150th anniversary of the formation of the Constitution. The 
Commission consists of the President of the United States, the Vice 
President, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, five 
Senators, five Representatives, and five persons appointed by the 
President. The Commission has elected President Roosevelt as its 
Chairman, and I have been chosen as Director. 

It is the duty of the Commission to address the American 
people in regard to observance of the sesquicentennial of the Con- 
stitution; to prepare a comprehensive national plan for the cele- 
bration, and to correlate the plans prepared by state commissions 
or other bodies appointed by the Governors and by representa- 
tive civic bodies. 

The states that enjoy the unique honor of having participated 
in ratification of the Constitution will make special preparation, 
doubtless, for celebration of ratification day. Pennsylvania was 
prompt in ratifying the Constitution, having been preceded by 
only one State, its sister Delaware. It was on December 12, 
1787, by a vote of 46 to 23, that Pennsylvania swung its enormous 
influence to the support of the Constitution. That state conven- 
tion was composed of many famous and able men, including 
Abraham Lincoln, who was also a member of the convention that 
ratified the constitution of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania on 
September 2, 1790, where he seems to have exercised considerable 
influence. In the ratification convention he was, however, an Anti- 
federalist and voted against adherence. It would be a matter of 
interest to Americans everywhere if the historical societies of 
Pennsylvania would publish details of the life of this delegate 
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from Berks county, who bore the patronymic of the preserver of 
this Union. 

We hope and expect to enlist the cooperation of every patriotic 
American citizen in the celebration of the birthday of the Con- 
stitution. I shall not dwell upon details of our plans at this time, 
but they include preparations for national ceremonies on appro- 
priate dates; celebrations by the states of their ratification days 
or the days when they were admitted into the Union; diffusion 
of literature concerning the inception and formation of the Consti- 
tution; biographical matter relating to the framers of that docu- 
ment; issuance of commemorative stamps; promotion of studies, 
oratorical contests, and essay contests by American youths; en- 
couragement of pageantry, motion picture dramatizations, musical 
festivals, and other appropriate forms of celebration. 

The Commission is directed to consider all plans which may be 
submitted to it; and we cordially invite individuals and societies 
to forward their suggestions. 

It is also my pleasant duty to announce that Congress has 
authorized the Commission to accept contributions from any 
source to aid it in its work, to be accounted for in the same man- 
ner as any appropriation by Congress. 

Referring again to the illuminating remarks of Mr. Beck, I 
wish to emphasize the fact that the United States Constitution 
Sesquicentennial Commission is concerned solely with the proper 
celebration of the anniversary of the formation of the Constitu- 
tion. The Commission will not presume to deal in any manner 
with the interpretation of the Constitution. Our duty is to encour- 
age the American people to render homage to the charter that 
establishes their government and guarantees their liberties. We 
shall try to throw a bright light upon the history of our national 
beginnings and upon the lives and characters of the patriots who 
labored in this city to frame the Constitution. In execution of 
this task we are entitled to the support of all Americans; for we 
ask nothing but their codperation in celebrating their own glorious 
inheritance. 








PENNSYLVANIA THROUGH THE EYES OF 
A ROYAL GOVERNOR 


By Lronrwas Dopson, PH.D. 
University of Pennsylvania 


ELDOM has a Commonwealth sprung so directly as did Penn- 
sylvania from the idealism of its founder. The holy experi- 
ment, the “example” to “be set up to the nations,” was to be 
primarily a haven for Quakers, yet it would be open to all theists, 
and religious differences would debar no Christian from taking 
part in its government. “You shall be governed,” wrote Penn to 
the early settlers, “by laws of your own making, and live a free, 
and if you will, a sober and industrious people. I shall not usurp 
the rights of any or oppress his person. . . In short, whatever 
sober and free men can reasonably desire for the security and 
improvement of their own happiness, I shall heartily comply with.” 
It goes without saying that Penn had before him the vision of 
perpetual peace and friendship with neighbors both red and white. 
A more inoffensive community than Pennsylvania as conceived 
by her founder it would thus be difficult to imagine. Yet Phila- 
delphia had not long been established before the authorities at 
Whitehall were receiving trenchant criticisms of the Quaker 
province. 

In those colonies where the Crown had resumed the powers 
originally granted to companies or proprietors, there prevailed 
something approximating a standard type of government. In such 
royal colonies the control of the crown was as effective as it was 
likely to be on the American seaboard, and here the ideal of a 
codrdinated colonial system had its closest realization. But in the 
surviving charter and proprietary colonies royal control was much 
more tenuous. A friend of strong and uniform government in 
America might well hold it against Pennsylvania that she had 
increased by one these colonial palatinates. Her very uniqueness 
incapacitated her for fitting into the colonial scheme as he would 
have it. Penn had declared that there was no room for his “ex- 
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periment” in England. There were those who begrudged it room 
in America as well. 

The quarter century which elapsed between the Glorious Revo- 
lution and the coronation of George I witnessed an attention to 
colonial affairs which stands in marked contrast to the subsequent 
period of “salutary neglect.” This seemed to some a suitable time 
to extinguish chartered rights and to bring the proprietary colonies 
under the immediate rule of the crown. Such, at all events, was 
the policy advocated at every opportunity by a small group of 
zealots in America. Perhaps the most vociferous were Edward 
Randolph, Surveyor-General of the Customs, Robert Quary who 
was to succeed him, and Francis Nicholson. 

Nicholson is perhaps as good an example of a career man as 
the royal administration in the American colonies affords. Be- 
tween 1686 and his death in 1728 he was governor of five different 
colonies extending from Nova Scotia to South Carolina. He 
served two terms as governor of Virginia, and held other appoint- 
ments both military and administrative in the colonies. It was 
between 1694 and 1698, while he was governor of Maryland, for 
the time being a royal province, that he was thrown in closest 
contact with Pennsylvania. 

The relations of the two provinces were anything but neigh- 
borly. An uncertain boundary, especially that part of it involv- 
ing the three lower counties, gave rise to charges and counter 
charges of aggression and violence which, it is to be feared, were 
all too well founded. Nicholson not unnaturally took the part of 
Maryland in this, identifying her interest with that of the crown. 
He also reflected the jealousy of his province at the growing pros- 
perity of Philadelphia. That settlers were being attracted away 
from Maryland did not improve matters. Nicholson conceded 
that this was due in part to the engrossing of land by speculators, 
which discouraged would-be freeholders there. He contended 
however that a magnet was provided by Philadelphia’s greater 
supply of cash and credit facilities. These, he declared, were 
founded in large measure upon profits from illegal trade. Another 
attraction lay in the establishment in Philadelphia of those manu- 
factures which it was the object of British policy to discourage 
in the colonies. Seamen, he declared, were lured away both from 
the naval vessels and from the tobacco fleet in the Chesapeake by 
offers of high pay on the smuggling and pirate craft which infested 
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the Delaware; and Pennsylvania, far from checking these fugi- 
tives, gave them her encouragement. Pennsylvania, in turn, pro- 
tested against the taxes imposed by Maryland upon the beer and 
tobacco which she exported through that province. 

That Quakerism was woven into the warp and woof of Penn’s 
province unquestionably heightened Nicholson’s disfavor. He 
himself was a zealous churchman. His ungovernable temper and 
the barracks language into which he relapsed when aroused may 
preclude our regarding him as a man of deep personal piety, yet 
his voluminous correspondence with the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel amply testifies to his lifelong zeal for the 
interests of the Church as he understood them. Like many an- 
other advocate of strong government, he felt that religious hetero- 
doxy was apt to encourage political insubordination. But if 
dissenters were distasteful to Nicholson, Quakers were anathema. 
He appears to have shared the wide-spread belief that the follow- 
ers of George Fox were a menace both to the state and to society. 
Their scruples against oaths he considered a serious obstacle to 
the administration of justice. A man of official standing, he was 
irked by the Quaker refusal to be respecters of persons. A soldier 
of the king, he could not understand their attitude of non- 
resistance. 

There was a genuine element of asceticism in Quakerism, but 
it did not take the form of renunciation of this world’s goods. In 
fact it has been suggested that their rather avid pursuit of wealth 
was in part a compensation for the austere moral code by which 
they bound themselves. At all events, it seemed quite fitting to 
them that godliness and prosperity should go hand in hand. A 
Quaker would have appreciated that quaint verse from Tyndall’s 
translation of the Bible: “And the Lord was with Joseph and he 
was a lucky fellow.” The doctrine of non-resistance was perhaps 
not altogether consistent in men so tenacious of property rights, 
rights which in those troubled days of colonial rivalries were apt 
to rest in the final analysis upon force. That Nicholson felt all 
this may well be doubted, yet he saw in the Quaker attitude a 
negation of the principle that each should contribute to the com- 
mon defense in proportion to the stock which he had to defend. 

It was fortunate for the Quaker ideal that Penn’s experiment 
in official pacifism was staged under eminently favorable condi- 
tions. That Penn’s enlightened humanity reduced to a minimum 
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the chance of serious difficulty with the Indians cannot be doubted, 
yet one may wonder what the outcome would have been had the 
Quaker settlement lain in a region exposed to warlike tribes defi- 
nitely hostile to English interests. In her infancy Pennsylvania 
was sheltered by other colonies. Nicholson might feel that thanks 
to “William Penn’s pernicious principles” the almost entirely 
undefended condition of Pennsylvania constituted a serious flaw 
in the defenses of English North America, but no great ill 
consequences seemed to proceed from it, at least not yet. A more 
immediate inconvenience lay in her refusal to contribute to the 
defense of New York, which at this time was bearing the brunt 
of French and Indian attack. Of course Pennsylvania was not 
alone in withholding her quota. The notorious ineffectiveness of 
the requisition system, and failure to supply anything in its place, 
constituted a major weakness of British rule in North America. 
Yet Nicholson, it seems, was particularly irked by the Quaker 
attitude, which made a Christian virtue of what to him was overt 
disloyalty. 

If laxness in supporting the royal program of defense was not 
confined to Pennsylvania, still less was connivance at illegal trade. 
Yet, if we may believe Nicholson, Pennsylvania was a conspicuous 
offender in this respect. Nicholson had a direct official interest 
in the matter, since as early as 1694 he was instructed by order 
in council to keep vessels for the prevention of illegal trade cruis- 
ing not only in the Chesapeake but on the Delaware as well. A 
brisk and remunerative illicit trade was being carried on. “They 
send tobacco,” wrote Nicholson, “to Scotland (having many 
Scotchmen living and trading among them) and to other unlawful 
places in Europe, as also to Curacao and Surinam, whither they 
cunningly convey their tobacco in casks, with flour or bread at 
each end. They contrive to be there when the Dutch Europe fleet 
comes, that they may have their goods, which are sold as cheap 
in Pennsylvania as in Holland.” That the inadequate number 
of customs officials made possible this state of affairs was uni- 
versally admitted, but Nicholson also contended that smuggling 
was encouraged by the government of Pennsylvania. The colony 
indeed passed a law doubling the penalties imposed on illegal 
traders but this was, in Nicholson’s words, “the grass to hide their 
snake,” for they at the same time imposed penalties on collectors 
who detained innocent vessels more than one tide, thus intimidat- 
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ing them in doubtful cases; and since illegal traders were to be 
prosecuted in the colonial courts there was, in Nicholson’s opinion, 
small likelihood of their conviction. 

This act of 1698 was indeed aimed directly at the jurisdiction 
of the court of vice-admiralty which had been set up in Pennsyl- 
vania, as elsewhere in the colonies, the previous year. Robert 
Quary was appointed judge, and Nicholson was closely identified 
with the work of the court from the first, being authorized to fill 
vacancies on its staff, a function which he was called upon to 
perform almost immediately. The establishment of this court 
provoked an outburst. Its very raison d’etre was to administer 
a body of law so unpopular in the colony that the ordinary courts 
could not be expected to enforce it. To this end it was staffed 
by royal officials and employed a summary procedure which dis- 
pensed with jury trial. The Quakers of Philadelphia seem to 
have been fanatically devoted to trial by jury. Well they might 
be. On more than one occasion during the persecutions of the 
Restoration period Quakers had been saved by a friendly jury 
from the prison to which a hostile judge would have sent them if 
he could. As for the inhabitants of the three Delaware counties, 
opposed as they were to the appointment of their officials and 
judges by the not very distant and quite democratic government 
at Philadelphia, it was not to be supposed that they would welcome 
this prerogative court from far-off England. In the spirited oppo- 
sition which ensued the lead was taken by David Lloyd, a mem- 
ber of the council, who was assisted in his attack upon the royal 
authority by Anthony Morris in his capacity as justice of the 
peace. It was in the court of which Morris was judge that Lloyd, 
without rebuke, held aloft the marshall’s commission and pointing 
to the king’s picture on it exclaimed scornfully, “Here is a fine 
baby, a pretty baby, but we are not to be frightened by babies.” 
Indeed, Morris and his fellow justices of Philadelphia refused to 
recognize the legal existence of the court of vice-admiralty. 
Governor William Markham made a genuine attempt to withstand 
the popular will, but finally bowed before it. The result was the 
all but complete nullification of Quary’s authority, and the vehe- 
ment protests of both Quary and Nicholson to Whitehall. 

Darkest of all Nicholson’s accusations against the domains of 
William Penn was that relating to the harboring of pirates. Nich- 
olson’s charge that known pirates boldy appeared on the streets 
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of Philadelphia was supported by a number of eye-witnesses. In 
an age when buccaneers infested the whole North American sea- 
board, it was to be expected that they would put in their appear- 
ance in Delaware Bay; the more so in view of the almost com- 
plete absence of provision for military and naval defense. Indeed 
it seems to have been this defenselessness which on at least one 
occasion forced the government into a course of action which it 
was very easy for Nicholson to misconstrue. A French privateer 
appeared in Delaware Bay, molested shipping and, being short of 
supplies, was expected to land the crew for a foraging raid. Gov- 
ernor Markham, an Anglican who had served for years in the 
royal navy, was deterred by no conscientious scruples from meet- 
ing force with force. Yet he was helpless. There lay at New- 
castle, however, a brigantine commanded by one Captain Day. 
There was good ground for believing that Day was a rascal who 
had stolen the ship with which he had left England and that, 
having with him a strong “gang of brisk fellows,” the course 
which he was intending to follow was not that of a peaceful 
trader. Day proposed to the authorites that some thirty or forty 
men be added to his crew (it would be easy to find recruits at 
Newcastle, where Quaker principles were not strong and the 
menace was immediate), and that he be commissioned to sail 
against the privateer. Markham accordingly issued the commission. 
Upon hearing of this, Nicholson took the attitude that Markham 
was flirting with piracy and dispatched overland a detachment of 
sixty men from the British man-of-war stationed in Maryland to 
arrest Day. This they would doubtless have succeeded in doing 
but for the hostility of the people of Newcastle, who were able to 
take control of the situation when the king’s men became so drunk 
that their own officers consented to their being disarmed. Gover- 
nor Markham threatened to arrest the whole detachment, and 
while one of the officers was in Philadelphia interviewing him, 
eight of the crew deserted. Apparently the remainder returned 
empty-handed to Maryland. Day later sailed to Curagao and 
thence to Holland. That he was indeed a pirate can scarcely be 
doubted, and Nicholson was furious at the treatment which his 
men had received. Yet his own conduct in sending an armed and 
none too well disciplined force into a neighboring province without 
consulting its governor was high-handed in the extreme, and the 
resentment in Penn’s territory is quite understandable. 
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Markham’s connection with Day may have been innocent 
enough, particularly since Day’s actions were not positively known 
to be criminal. Quite different was the case of Henry Every and 
his crew, whose trail of crime extended over much of the globe. 
Orders had been issued from England for their arrest and a 
reward placed on their heads. It soon became common knowledge 
that several of the crew were in Philadelphia, and that one was 
married to Governor Markham’s daughter. It was charged, 
though also denied, that while the governor and the justices of 
Philadelphia went through the motions of arresting these men, 
they admitted them to bail although piracy was not a bailable 
offence, and when finally obliged to incarcerate them, connived at 
their escape. Colonial jails were of course notoriously leaky, yet 
the circumstances in this and several other cases were highly sus- 
picious, and supplied excellent grist for Nicholson’s mill. William 
Penn himself admitted, when later he had taken over the govern- 
ment in Markham’s stead, that prominent Philadelphians had been 
in league with pirates, though he stressed the guilt of the Anglican 
minister, the Rev. Edward Portlock, and two of his parishioners 
who had acted as receivers of pirates’ treasure. Portlock, it seems, 
later decamped to the south, and it was not without a touch of 
irony that Penn wrote to the Board of Trade, “those honourable 
gentlemen Governor Blakiston and Govr. Nicholson will doubtless 
take him to task so soon as my letters come to hand.” 

Nicholson kept close track of conditions in Pennsylvania during 
the latter part of Markham’s administration. The latter com- 
plained to his cousin the proprietor that Nicholson would ride 
through the Pennsylvania countryside “and inquire after mis- 
carriages in the Government, and what the poor ignorant people 
could say he put down in his memorandum book.” Nicholson, he 
contended, was also busy in the city, stirring up the animosity of 
the Anglicans who were already resentful of what they consid- 
ered Markham’s undue deference to the Quakers. Nicholson 
had gone so far as to tell Markham that a rising against the gov- 
ernment of Pennsylvania would not be treason and that the king 
would not suppress it, thus broadly hinting that royal govern- 
ment might be established there by revolution. “If he said so 
much to me,” queried Markham, “what would he say to those not 
dependent on you?” 

To the Board of Trade, at all events, Nicholson was saying 
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much ; and Penn, realizing that his charter was in jeopardy, deter- 
mined once more to assume personal control of his colony. Acting 
under instructions from the crown he displaced Markham, accepted 
the involuntary resignation of Morris, suspended Lloyd from the 
council, and brought about a change of affairs which for a time 
placated both Quary and Nicholson. Penn, it can scarcely be 
doubted, sincerely desired the suppression of “foul trade,” as he 
called it in his letters to his “honourable friends” the Lords Com- 
missioners of Trade and Plantations. Yet while he could not 
afford to defy the royal will, neither could he flout popular opinion 
in his colony. It was hardly to be expected that he would welcome 
the courts of vice-admiralty which encroached upon his juris- 
diction, and he clearly resented Nicholson’s interference in Penn- 
sylvania’s affairs. His personal relations with Nicholson cannot 
have been rendered more cordial by that gentleman’s rather 
strained hesitancy to recognize Penn as governor, since he was a 
mere proprietor. Nicholson of course disapproved of Penn as 
the personification of the hated system of proprietary govern- 
ment. One wonders whether this antipathy may not have been 
heightened, subconsciously at least, by the rumors that Penn was 
at heart a Catholic and a Jacobite. The same accusations had been 
leveled at Nicholson, and while they do not seem to have been 
taken seriously by the authorities, Nicholson may have thought it 
advisable to shun the appearance of evil by avoiding any undue 
cordiality toward Penn. 

Energetic, contentious, and officious, Nicholson was not reluc- 
tant to push his authority as far as he could. As the royal gover- 
nor closest to Pennsylvania he had been assigned, as we have seen, 
certain duties of supervision there, and this gave him an entry of 
which he was not slow to take advantage. He was accused of 
seeking to add Pennsylvania to his government of Maryland, and 
may well have scented prospects of further employment in the 
elimination of proprietary government in America. Then again, 
Nicholson doubtless deemed it politic to give the authorities evi- 
dence of his fervor for English interests. Penn was certainly 
thinking of Nicholson when he criticized those royal officials who 
were “unnecessarily busy for the King, taking his name in vain 
to serve every turn of advantage or revenge . . . that by overacting 
their parts, unreasonably and unjustly, they may recommend their 
zeal as meritorious to the commissioners of the customs or the 
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lords of trade.” Nicholson was not always content with really 
valid complaints against the Quaker commonwealth, but was apt 
at times to make capital of mere technicalities. Yet it is undeni- 
able that he was fired with a genuine devotion to both crown and 
empire, and that he was sincerely convinced that the interests of 
both demanded the ending of the existing regime in Pennsylvania. 
It must be remembered that this view nearly prevailed. The Board 
of Trade was won over, and Pennsylvania might have become a 
royal province but for the fact that the onslaught of the Stuart 
kings just before the Revolution upon chartered rights in England 
had made Parliament rather tender of chartered rights in the 
colonies as well. 











EARLY LANCASTER COUNTY POLITICS 


By Puiuip S. KLern 
University of Pennsylvania 


I. is the purpose of this paper to describe the more important 
phases of Lancaster county politics, and particularly the course 
of the local Federalist Party from 1814 to 1829. This span of 
years, usually considered as the heyday of nationalism, was marked 
by the decline of national parties. We must think of the era as 
one in which no centralized party organization of national scope 
existed; in which the only party organizations at all similar to 
those with which we are today familiar were confined to states 
and counties ; in which a vast majority of the nation’s voters called 
themselves Democratic-Republicans, but were not quite sure what 
their title implied; and in which a considerable number of persons 
continuing to call themselves Federalists remained a political factor 
to be reckoned with in specific localities. 

In order that the story of a local Federalist party which was 
uniformly dominant throughout this period may be seen in its 
proper perspective we must first look at the War of 1812, con- 
sidering it not as an Anglo-American struggle, but as a party war 
within the country. From 1812 to 1816 the Democrats! com- 
pleted their assault upon the hill of natic..al policy on which 
Federalism had stood, cut down its leaders and scattered the main 
body of its troops. The surviving Federalists, deprived of their 
major generals and forced from their strong position, continued 
the fight in outlying districts, in small groups under their own 
captains. They had no hope of recouping the field—in fact, many 
of them ultimately became satisfied that the fortress of nationalism 
should remain in strong hands. But they could not lay down their 
arms for fear of becoming political exiles. Furthermore, in a 
number of places these small Federal companies were pursuing 
their battle with success and had no inclination to give up the 
petty spoils they got. Many such skirmishes continued for fifteen 
years after the main standards of Federalism had been seized by 


* This term will be used in preference to “Republican” or “Democratic- 
Republican.” 
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their enemies. It is one of these surviving local combats that we 
will now discuss. 

By 1814 the Democrats had already substantially displaced the 
followers of Hamilton as the champions of national policies, and 
the local Federal party was in the course of its embarrassing 
removal from national to local ground. Its leaders were begin- 
ning to feel the responsibility of being on their own without 
orders, advice or hopes of office from above. For a while they 
lost their heads in a rage against the Democrats who had stolen 
their thunder, and launched out in a bitter attack against the 
principles for which they really stood. But this attitude passed 
quickly ; its absurdity was too apparent. There followed a short 
period during which they sought to strengthen the party by taunt- 
ing their opponents with the obvious charge of inconsistency. The 
editor of the Federalist Lancaster Weekly Journal wrote in 1816: 
“Now that our ruling party have abandoned the wild schemes of 
democracy, and have adopted the policy which their opponents 
have always recommended, it may . . . be called . . . captious and 
ill-natured . . . to call them up to derision or condemnation for 
the inconsistency of their conduct. . . . But it should be recollected 
that these men are now in one breath recommending the measures 
formerly abused, and in the next vilifying the men who taught 
them those measures. They do not even acknowledge that they 
have changed their ground.”? “Why don’t they paste some of 
their old handbills on their hats as formerly, and stick to their 
text?” asked an old Federal farmer.* But the Democrats could 
afford to be inconsistent ; the Federalists could not. By the winter 
of 1816 they seem to have realized that the only thing to do was 
to cease arguing about their old principles and to confine them- 
selves exclusively to state and local issues. 

During the first seven years of Monroe’s presidency, Lancaster 
county forgot almost completely about national questions. Here 
was an era not of good feelings nor of bad feelings, but rather 
an era of no feelings at all regarding national affairs. The 
old arguments about foreign policy and constitutional construc- 
tion were put up on the top shelf and Lancastrians transferred 
their interest to other matters. Farmer Stoltzfus, seated on a 
stump at the tavern, talked of his first attempt at hemp raising, of 


* Lancaster Weekly Journal, May 17, 1816. 
* [bid., July 15, 1816. 
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land speculation and quick profits, of the latest discount on the 
notes of the Marietta and Susquehanna Trading Company, of the 
nefarious activities of counterfeiters, of the possibility of water 
communication between Lancaster and Baltimore, of the new 
grist mills and distilleries in his vicinity. Local politicians, Federal 
and Democratic, spent their time seeking new state and county 
issues that would make their continued antagonism look less 
mercenary than the mere desire for office. The Missouri ques- 
tion, it is true, provoked a public meeting and called forth a non- 
partisan protest against the extension of slavery, but no other 
national problem did as much. This was clearly a period of local- 
ism—not a period of local struggle against national oppression, 
but simply of intense interest on the part of a community in its 
own affairs. It was not until 1823, -when the election of the gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania was closely connected with the approaching 
contest for the presidency that Lancastrians again directed their 
thoughts to Washington. 

Let us now consider the course of the Federalist party regarding 
county politics, and following that, its activity in state politics, to 
1823. Purely county problems were, to reverse a favorite con- 
temporary slogan, those of “men-not measures.” Questions of 
policy or of administration were practically non-existent, for the 
rather perfunctory duties of county officers—sheriffs, coroners, 
auditors, commissioners and directors of the poor—seldom brought 
matters of principle into discussion. The Federalists wished 
simply to keep their traditional strangle hold on all local offices, 
and the difficulties they encountered in maintaining their domi- 
nance arose more from internal party dissensions than from the 
opposition of the Democrats. As these troubles arose over nomi- 
nations, the method then in use must be explained. 

About a month before each election there was inserted in the 
county newspapers a standard announcement requesting Federal 
voters of the several townships to meet on a certain date to choose 
two delegates from each township to attend a general party con- 
vention at the county seat for the purpose of settling a ticket. The 
selection of candidates by the convention was based upon the 
principle of rotation in office. First, there was sectional rota- 
tion: the Scotch-Irish townships to the South and West, the Ger- 
man townships to the North and East, the larger boroughs—all 
expected to be represented on the ticket in a regular cycle. Second, 
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there was individual rotation. That is, the “loaves and fishes” 
were to go to loyal partisans in a continually changing succession, 
and no man might expect to be selected a candidate for more than 
two successive terms. From 1814 to 1829, no Federalist was ever 
favored with more than two nominations for any office save James 
Buchanan, who remained Congressman for the district of which 
Lancaster county was a part throughout the decade of the 1820's. 

What were the troubles with this nominating system? One 
was that only a few petty politicians attended the initial town- 
ship meetings. The voters did not exercise the privilege afforded 
them of choosing delegates to the nominating convention. An- 
other was that the citizens of the county were not equally repre- 
sented in the general meeting. Although every township had 
two votes in the convention, those votes represented constituencies 
ranging in size from 97 to 1329 taxables.* As candidates were 
chosen by a simple majority vote, it often happened that the thinly 
settled townships, by a little log-rolling, could secure more than 
their share of the nominees. The consequence of such manipula- 
tion was usually a split in the party. In 1815, when the least 
populous southern half of the county managed to obtain a decided 
majority of the settled ticket, a large faction of northern Feder- 
alists bolted, proclaimed its own nominees, and conducted a vig- 
orous campaign on the clear issue of North versus South.' Less 
striking instances of the same situation occurred in 1819 and 1822.° 

The solidarity of the Federalist party suffered not only from 
sectionalism but also from individualism. Free lance candidates 
who sought office for purely personal reasons were common. The 
position of sheriff was especially productive of such independents. 
In 1815, sixteen candidates staged a spectacular battle for the 
office, only three of them running on party tickets. An inde- 
pendent was successful.’ In 1818 there was a similar scramble 
for the same position. It must be remembered that this was a 
period of wild speculation and imminent panic; the court dockets 
were full and notices of public sales jammed the newspapers. The 
sheriff was a busy man and was likely to leave his job a wealthy 
one, and candidates made it very clear that self-interest was their 


*Ibid., June 15, 1821. 

* Tbid., Aug. 30; Sept 4, 13; Oct. 2, 9, 21, 1815. 

* Ibid., Sept. 10, 1819; Sept. 20, 1822. 

"Tbid., Aug. 30; Sept. 11, 15; Oct. 2, 9, 1815; Lancaster Intelligencer and 
Weekly Advertiser, Oct. 21, 1815. 
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only motive in running. The old slogan, “Rotation in Office” was 
now changed to “Rotation in Offices OF PROFIT.” The settled 
candidates were fought on the ground that one, who had served 
a term as sheriff of six years before, had reaped “an ample profit,” 
while the other already was in possession of an office “yielding a 
very comfortable subsistence, attended besides with very little 
labour.” “Is it reasonable? Is it just?” asked the independents, 
“. . . to hold up for our public patronage an individual who has 
already his full share and enjoyed the emoluments?”*® One candi- 
date staked his claim on the grounds that he had gone to war 
leaving behind him a young and helpless family. For this act of 
patriotism, “pure . . . as ever animated a Spartan’s breast,” he 
should be requited by having bestowed on him “the meed of 
valour.”® Independents sought other offices as well, especially 
that of state assemblyman, but they were seldom successful. It 
is an interesting commentary upon the laxity of party discipline 
in that day that those who so freely threw their hats into the ring 
in opposition to the settled candidates were not read out of the 
organization. The “organization,” of course, was mainly the 
county convention, and its character not only enabled seceders to 
remain within the party but to get themselves places on the 
regular ticket a year after their bolt. 

Caucusing and corruption during the progress of the county 
meetings were further causes of popular dissatisfaction with the 
settled party tickets. These meetings consisted of two sessions: 
one in the forenoon terminating at midday, and the second begin- 
ning about two or three o’clock in the afternoon. During the 
recess cliques of delegates would hold private meetings—caucuses 
in the most literal sense of that term—and determine upon a slate 
to be supported in the final session. In addition to this, owing to 
the indiscriminate admission of non-delegates into the meeting 
hall, lobbyists and even Democratic politicians “were not only 
in the room, but in private conference with the delegates during 
the time of their session.” When we picture the informal setting 
of these meetings—in the “great room” of some local tavern 
where time, tobacco and tripe were not the only things consumed, 
it is not hard to understand how such conditions could have 
existed.’° 


5 Lancaster Weekly Journal, Sept. 4, 1818. 
* Ibid. 
® Ibid., June 15, 1821. 
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The continual failure of the nominating system provoked a 
movement for reform on the part of the Federalists in 1821. To 
prevent unfair representation it was proposed to divide the county 
into six districts on the basis of equal population, each of which 
should send the same number of delegates to the nominating con- 
ventions, and each of which should have the right to one candidate 
for assemblyman. To clean up the nominating meeting it was sug- 
gested, first, that no delegate should be chosen as a candidate at the 
succeeding election, and second, that the sessions should be held 
behind closed doors, without adjournment. The plan was doubt- 
less too good, for it was rejected." 

But despite the constant trouble over their tickets, the Feder- 
alists during these seven years, 1816-1823, were continuously suc- 
cessful at the polls. Their general average of men maintained 
in elective county offices’? was 88 per cent ; their majorities ranged 
from 200 to 1000 in total votes varying between 4000 and 9000. 
In 1817, 1820, 1822 and 1823 they carried their entire ticket. In 
1816 and 1818 they lost two and in 1819 and 1821, three offices 
to the Democrats. The manner in which Democrats slipped into 
office in the face of a general Federal majority is another example 
of the independence of political action a century ago. They were 
elected by Federalists who were displeased with certain of their 
own party’s candidates, but who could not command enough votes 
to make reasonable an attempt to run an independent candidate. 
The Federalists could, however, defeat the obnoxious settled nomi- 
nee, and they did so by fixing upon an individual who was up for 
the office in question on the Democratic ticket and casting their 
votes for him.’* Democrats were elected by votes unquestionably 
cast by Federalist factions in 1816,* 1818,° 1819,’® and 1821."" 
The practice did not imply disloyalty to the party but was intended 
only to rebuke particular individuals. The independents in every 
such case supported all the Federalist nominees save the one or 
two fixed upon as focal points of protest. 

In the field of state politics the Lancaster Federalists worked 


" Ibid., June 1 to July 6, 1821. The matter under discussion. 
State assemblymen are here included in the term “county offices.” 
% Lancaster Weekly Journal, Aug. 2, 1822. 

* Ibid., Oct. 14, 1816. 

* Ibid., Oct. 19, 1818. 

** Ibid., Oct 22, 1819. 
" Ibid., Oct. 13, 1821. 
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by alliance with dissatisfied Democrats. The key to state politics 
was held by the governor. As he controlled almost the entire 
patronage of the state his office naturally became the center of 
party organization. Pennsylvania had been overwhelmingly Dem- 
ocratic since 1799, but the administration was never free from 
factional opposition on the part of disappointed office seekers. By 
1817 the Democrats of the state were split into two fairly well 
defined sections—the administration group, known as the “patent” 
or “new school” Democracy, and the anti-administration group, 
known as the “old school” Democracy or the Independent Repub- 
lican party. The Federalists, who in 1814 for the last time ran 
their own candidate for governor, thereafter joined forces with the 
Independent Republicans regarding the governorship. 

Opposition to executive nominations by legislative caucus was 
the immediate factor leading to the formation of the Independent 
Republican party. Lancaster politicians were not slow to grasp 
the possibilities of the wave of anger which swept the country 
as a consequence of the activities of the Congressional caucus of 
March, 1816. The Federalists immediately seized upon the caucus 
as an issue and began a powerful campaign of propaganda against 
it. It was a portion of the Lancaster Democracy, however, that 
made the anti-caucus movement a real political force. In August, 
1816, a group of county Democrats friendly to DeWitt Clinton for 
the presidency met, protested against the system of caucus nomi- 
nations and issued a call for a convention of delegates from all 
the counties of the state to meet at Carlisle the following month 
to choose an independent ticket of presidential electors, to be 
opposed to the ticket of the “patent” party which had been framed 
in a legislative caucus at Harrisburg.1* This Carlisle group, 
styling itself the Independent Republican party, not only drew 
up an electoral ticket but also talked much of reforming state 
politics. The delegates pledged themselves never to support any 
candidate for any office who should be nominated by a legislative 
caucus, and arranged for another convention to meet at the same 
place the following year to select a candidate for governor. 

In the spring of 1817 two Democratic candidates for governor 
were put in the field: William Findlay, the choice of a “patent’’ 
Democratic caucus; and Joseph Hiester, candidate of the Inde- 


“a Aug. 14, 1816. For report of the Convention, cf. Ibid., Oct. 17, 
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pendent Republicans, who was nominated by the second Carlisle 
convention. What were the Federalists to do? For a while they 
contemplated “letting the Democrats squabble among themselves” 
and looking on “with folded arms.” But it was not long before 
they decided to stand back of Hiester in opposition to the “incum- 
bents, expectants and bawlers” of the administration party. “As 
we can do nothing to put down democracy,” wrote a Federal edi- 
tor, “we ought by all means to put down the leeches who have 
disgraced not only democracy but the state they live in.”!* 

The Federalist support of Hiester had little effect on local poli- 
tics. The Independent Republicans of the county, although they 
numbered less than half the regular Democratic party, set up 
their own local ticket. They did not expect to carry any of their 
candidates but maintained a distinct local organization in the expec- 
tation of reaping the lion’s share of the patronage after Hiester’s 
election. The Federalists were not unaware of this, but they had 
to content themselves perforce with the assurance of carrying the 
county offices in the face of a divided opposition and with the 
hope of supplanting the more corrupt portion of the state adminis- 
tration. They rationalized their position by declaring that “the 


caucus system . . . has ceased to be a measure of the Democratic 
party and has become the mere machine of a particular junto of 
office holders. . . . It is to break down this system .. . that the 


Federalists are called upon to unite with a portion of their former 
opponents—to sacrifice their party pride on the altar of public 
good.”*° The combined votes of Independent Republicans and 
Federalists gave a majority of 2000 for Hiester in the county. 
Considering that the Independent Republicans took the initiative 
throughout the campaign, it is worthy of note that they polled 
but 700 votes and the Federalists, 4000. Findlay carried the state 
by a small majority. 

The county campaign for governor in 1820 was in most respects 
similar to the one just described. The same candidates were again 
pitted against each other by the same parties. The Federalists 
were again perplexed whether to stay out of the fight, to “be still 
until near the election” and then “come out with a Federal candi- 
date and succeed,” or to “unite in the righteous cause” of reform 


” Tbid., May 12, 1817. 
* Ibid., Aug. 18, 1817. 
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and support Hiester.2* As before, they chose the latter course. 
The caucus question played a less prominent part than it did in 
1817 because both candidates had been selected by conventions, 
but the cry for reform in the abstract was loud as ever, and the 
cry for a redistribution of the patronage had risen to a roar. 
“Any honest man against Findlay,” demanded the Hiesterites in 
one breath ; and in the next, “Give us a fair share of our country’s 
political honours, offices and emoluments.”*? The personal 
integrity and official conduct of members of the administration 
were attacked with such efficiency that Hiester was carried into 
office. The Independent Republicans in Lancaster did not this 
time run a local ticket, but divided their votes between the Federal 
and Democratic candidates. 

Unfortunately for the hopes of some political leaders who had 
supported him, Hiester actually possessed the quality on which the 
plea for his election had been based—honesty. His impartiality 
in the distribution of the patronage, which he bestowed alike on 
friend and foe, alienated the one without conciliating the other. 
By the end of his term he had not a chance of renomination. The 
remnants of the Independent Republican group met at Lewistown 
in May, 1823, to nominate Andrew Gregg. The Federalists, after 
seriously contemplating running a candidate of their own, con- 
curred in this selection. The “patent” Democrats settled on a 
little known man, John Andrew Schulze. 

It was during this campaign for a governor in 1823 that the 
interest of Lancastrians in national politics again became active. 
Both the nomination of Schulze and his subsequent election were 
closely bound up with plans for the presidential succession in 
1824. Schulze had been opposed in the Democratic nominating 
convention by George Bryan, a native son of Lancaster, and by 
Samuel Ingham. Bryan’s chances were defeated when Ingham, 
who controlled the balance of power, threw his votes to Schulze 
to break a deadlock in the convention. But Ingham was a sup- 
porter of Calhoun for the presidency, and it was believed that 
he had thrown the governorship to Schulze in return for a promise 
that the office would be used to assist the Calhoun movement.?* 
These facts are here introduced to make clear the course of Con- 


* Ibid., June 9, 1820. 
* Ibid., June 9, 1820, June 16, 1820. 
* Ibid., July 25, 1823. 
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gressman James Buchanan, leader of the Lancaster Federalists, 
in relation to the campaign. In the spring of 1823, Buchanan 
also was in favor of Calhoun,** although he avoided any public 
expression on the point. He was further desirous of the election 
of Schulze as governor—or at least not anxious to assist Gregg. 
Not only did he use his influence to avert the possibility that the 
well-known John Sergeant might run against Schulze,** but also 
when the election campaign was under way he so studiously 
refrained from participating that his conduct became the subject 
of considerable gossip among politicians.** Ostensibly, of course, 
Buchanan was a Lancaster Federalist and friend of Andrew 
Gregg. In fact he was a friend of Calhoun who had to keep out 
of a fight with Schulze and at the same time maintain face among 
his constituents. The significance of his action seems clear. He 
was seeking larger ends than a few state appointments for his 
local lieutenants. What he sought was a dominant place for 
Pennsylvania in the next national administration. “I have long 
thought,” he wrote, “that the general government have rested 
so secure in the support of Pennsylvania that they have thought 
it unnecessary to do her common justice.”** And again, “It has 
become the fashion at Washington to look with contemptuous eyes 
upon our state. . .. Pennsylvania has been too long overlooked.”** 

The popular campaign of the Gregg men was conducted only 
partially with reference to the presidential question. The more 
potent arguments against Schulze were directed against his alleged 
religious intolerance, which it was hoped would ruin his chances 
among the charitable Pennsylvania German sects, and against the 
method of his nomination by a corrupt convention. But the 
Federalists lacked their usual vigour—probably as a consequence 
of Buchanan’s shifty attitude. Gregg barely carried the county 
that had twice favored Hiester with a 2000 majority. Schulze 
came into office with the amazing majority of 25,000 votes. 

On the 4th of March, 1824, the administration party at Harris- 


“George McDuffie to James Buchanan, March 28, 1823; S. Pleasonton to 
James Buchanan, March 20, 1823; James Buchanan and M. C. Rogers to S. 
Pleasonton, March 25, 1823, Buchanan Manuscripts (Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania). 

* James Buchanan to John Sergeant, May 9, 1823, Ibid. 

* Hugh Hamilton to James Buchanan, Sept. 13, 1823, Ibid. 

* Unaddressed draft by wr Buchanan, Aug. 18, 1821, Ibid. 
me Buchanan and M. C. Rogers to S. Pleasonton, March 25, 1823, 
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burg announced its intention to support Andrew Jackson for the 
presidency, with Calhoun as his running mate—a distinct surprise 
to those who were not on the inside.2® And from this moment the 
political situation in Lancaster County changed complexion. A 
large portion of the county Federalists had approved of Jackson 
from the time of his first appearance as a candidate, and had seri- 
ously expected the “patent’”” Democracy to support Calhoun. The 
Federalists were in much the same unfortunate position they had 
held in 1814. Then the Democrats had usurped their principles ; 
now they adopted their presidential candidate. But the point at 
issue could not in this instance be laid aside. 

The rather sudden re-appearance of national issues had an 
immediate effect upon the individual voters. The county elections 
of 1824 and 1825 both differed from the preceding ones, first, 
because they were minus the usual local personal squabbles, and 
second, because the Democrats for the first time gained the upper 
hand. This result was not due to the defection of distinct Federal 
factions such as we have seen operating before, but rather to a 
general change of sentiment—a general breakdown of old loyalty. 
In 1824 the Federalists got eight and the Democrats six of the 
county offices in one of the closest elections the region had ever 
known.*° Out of 6600 votes cast, a change of five or six would 
have been sufficient in several instances to defeat one candidate 
and elect another. In 1825 the Federalists obtained but two of 
eleven offices.** 

There lay back of the Federal decline a great confusion. It was 
clear, of course, that Jackson and Adams would be the next two 
presidential candidates, but the Federalist and Democratic organi- 
zations each claimed to be the true Jackson party, while small 
groups from both advocated Adams. It was clear, too, that the 
presidency was the dominant issue now directing local politics. 
But here the clarity ended. The question on the lips of every 
Jacksonian was: “Through what agency shall I express my opin- 
ion?” The alternatives were three—through the regular Demo- 
cratic party, through the old Federal party, or through some new 
organization which would have to be created. The Democratic 


*” Lancaster Weekly Journal, running comments on the change, March and 
May, 1824. 

* Ibid., Oct. 15, 1824. 

™ Ibid., Oct. 14, 1825. 
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leaders issued a call that all Jackson men should vote locally with 
the General’s own party, intending thus to enlarge their ranks by 
the accession of Federalists while still keeping control of the 
central organization. But the Federalists were not sheep. Said 
they: “If the . . . [Democrats] are for burying the old political 
distinction of democrat and federalist and ranging us under the 
banners of Jackson against Adams, let the democratic party, who 
are the majority in the state, set the example. Have they in any 
instance placed a Jackson federalist on the ticket? No!’®? 

Briefly the situation was thus. The local Democratic organiza- 
tion, because of its name and because of its connection with the 
dominant party of the state—which was the real Jackson party 
of Pennsylvania—held the stronger strategic position. It repre- 
sented a new, a popular and a growing cause. It was on the 
ascendant; time was in its favor. The Federal party, on the 
other hand, was clearly on the road to its final collapse. It had 
long been a political lag, and its persistence in Lancaster was more 
due to the dead weight of tradition and to the clever management 
of a closed corporation of distinguished and wealthy families than 
to any vitality of principles. Under a republican system, the 
appearance of a great issue is bound to undermine such a party. 
The fact that Lancaster Federalism survived the War of 1812 is 
simply testimony to the unusual strength of the factors just 
mentioned. But it could not survive a second major shock. This 
many of the Federal leaders realized, and they continued with the 
party only with a view to holding on until they could fit them- 
selves into a more promising situation without losing their local 
power and prestige in the transition. 

In the accomplishment of this change of party, James Buchanan 
took the leading role. He had early seen the change coming and 
had taken tentative steps with a view to keeping on the right side 
of leaders of both parties in Lancaster. As one politician wrote, 
he was “fond of being considered a democrat in the liberality of 
his principles, whilst he desired the support of the federalists as 
their Magnus Apollo.”** In 1823 he succeeded in attaching to 
him Molton C. Rogers, a prominent Democrat who had opposed 
him on many a local ticket. Rogers, to the public, remained a 


™ Ibid., Oct. 6, 1826. 
* Alexander Hayes to George Wolf, Nov. 9, 1829. Wolf Manuscripts. 
(Historical Society of Pennsylvania). 
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leader of the Lancaster “patent” Democrats and Buchanan of the 
Federalists until the spring of 1828, but in the spring of 1823 
both had agreed to work together in advancing the interests of 
Pennsylvania, and thus of each other, by president-making on the 
right side.** In the fall of 1823 their efforts were on behalf of 
Mr. Calhoun.** In the fall of 1824 they were corresponding on 
the ways and means of securing Jackson’s election.** At the same 
time Buchanan was expressing his desire that Rogers be selected 
as Pennsylvania’s next national Senator.** 

The fact that Jackson did not receive the presidency in 1824 
was not the fault of his office-loving friends of both parties in 
Lancaster. The consequence of this failure, however, was not to 
separate but to knit together more closely those friends in antici- 
pation of the triumph of 1828. Local political events moved rap- 
idly after Adams’ inauguration. As we have seen, results at the 
polls began to show that the end of the Federal party was close 
at hand. Those who were not ready to go down with the ship 
now quickly formulated their plans for a turn-about. The scheme 
decided upon, which is attributed to Mr. Buchanan, was this. A 
new party should be formed—an amalgamation of all local Jackson 
men, regardless of their former political affiliations. This new 
party would be led by Mr. Buchanan and its organization would 
comprise a selected group of the old Federal and Democratic 
leaders. For the Federalists the advantages of this plan were 
obvious ; it was the only way in which they could retain political 
power without playing second fiddle in the Democratic ranks. For 
Mr. Buchanan it was a guarantee of continuance in office, a chance 
to try his hand at political management, and an opportunity to 
play his favourite role of Magnus Apollo to a party just starting to 
spread its wings. For the Democrats the advantages were not so 
obvious. So far as they were concerned, the move was wholly 
unnecessary. But it was pointed out that the coalition of Federal 
money and tradition of power with the popular Democratic cause 
would form the base of an impregnable machine. And it was 
more than local office that Buchanan held out as a bait to the 


“James Buchanan and M. C. Rogers to S. Pleasonton, March 25, 1823. 
Buchanan Manuscripts. 
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— Buchanan and M. C. Rogers, April 15, 1823. Ibid. 
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Democrats he wished to persuade into his scheme. (Naturally they 
would be hand-picked.) The local organization was to be the 
nucleus of a state machine which should, by electing a governor 
in 1829, be in a position to dictate both the state and national 
officeholders of Pennsylvania. Had the plan gone according to 
schedule, wrote Judge Hayes in 1829, “Mr. Buchanan would have 
‘bestridden our narrow world like a Colossus’ with the patronage 
and power of Pennsylvania at his feet.’’* 

The first practical move was to gain the adherence of enough 
of the Democratic leaders to break up the existing Democratic 
organization. Already there was considerable friction within that 
party—a heritage of the days of Findlay and Hiester—so that 
the task does not seem to have been difficult. George M. Porter 
and Dr. N. W. Sample were easily persuaded,*® and a number of 
others quickly followed their example. By the Fourth of July, 
1827, the Amalgamators were sufficiently organized to hold a public 
celebration at Abbeville, a large estate west of Lancaster, then the 
residence of Langdon Cheves. It was a gathering of strange 
companions. Federal leaders locked arms, sang and toasted with 
the captains of local Democracy, and many of the lesser fry who 
had been at each other’s political throats for years forgot the cock- 
fights of the past in anticipation of the roast duck of the future.*° 

The next problem was to gain the confidence of the voting 
public. In the election of 1827 separate nominations were again 
made by the Democratic and Federal parties under their old names. 
But it was understood that the Amalgamators on each side 
should attempt to elect their men—some of them Federal, some 
Democratic, and all Jacksonian. The consequence was one of the 
wildest sets of election returns the county had ever seen. The 
strength of both Federal and Democratic nominees ranged from 
1000 to 4000 votes. Porter got into office by a majority of 19 
votes; his Democratic friend Adam Diller, who was not in the 
Amalgamation scheme, got a majority of over 2000. On the 
whole it appeared as if there was a decided repugnance to amalga- 
mation by the voters of both sides. Many Federalists, who pre- 
ferred to stand by the old landmarks took this time to withdraw 
definitely from the Buchanan-Jackson group and to take the lead 
in the formation of an Adams party. 


* Alexander Hayes to George Wolf, Nov. 9, 1829. Wolf Manuscripts. 
* M. C. Rogers to James Buchanan, Feb. 28, 1826. Buchanan Manuscripts. 
“ Lancaster Weekly Journal, July 6, 1827. 
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But in the election of 1828 the Amalgamators had the decided 
advantage. While Federal and Democratic tickets were put into 
the field there would naturally be much confusion. In 1828 both 
these groups officially ceased to exist. There remained the Adams 
party, the Amalgamation and a struggling remnant of the old 
Democratic organization. The latter, being in a minority and 
thus helpless, was forced to join with the Buchanan party in order 
to vote for Jackson, but it was by no means in sympathy with that 
group. Early in 1828 the promoters of amalgamation began to 
play up among the people at large the already strong conviction 
that the struggle between Adams and Jackson was the only object 
of the approaching conflict. The real nature of their move was 
thus effectively cloaked. Measures were then concerted for sus- 
taining Mr. Buchanan in Congress and for creating officially from 
the demolition of the old parties the new one of which he was to 
be the head. 

Action was precipitated when the Adams party, which had been 
a sort of clandestine organization in 1827, came out into the open 
and directly charged Mr. Buchanan with changing his party.* 
The Amalgamators met the charge by calling a mass meeting of 
Jacksonians at the Court House on May 24, 1828, at which the 
following resolution was adopted: “Resolved: that at the county 
meeting to be held the 27th day of August next, the Delegates be 
requested to nominate and settle such ticket as will give as general 
satisfaction as possible to the friends of Andrew Jackson through- 
out the County and District, without reference to the political dis- 
tinctions which have heretofore divided us.’’*? 

The Amalgamators figured rightly when they proceeded on the 
assumption that the strict Adams-Jackson issue would obscure 
every other in the election. Buchanan’s organization swept the 
county, securing every office.** 

This election marked the end of an era in local politics. The 
old party line which had existed for half a century was at last 
completely shattered. But this was not all. The new Jackson- 
Adams alignment was also shattered. The achievement of Jack- 
son’s election now re-opened the struggle between the Amalgama- 
tors and the leaders of the regular old Democratic party. As for 
the Adams party, its excuse for existence was lost. 


“ Ibid., May 9, 1828. 
“ Ibid., May 30, 1828. 
* Ibid., Oct. 17, 1828; Nov. 21, 1828. 
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The Buchananites now started a new series of manoeuvres. 
Buchanan had several years before been influential in persuading 
General I. D. Barnard that he had only to assent in order to 
become governor of Pennsylvania in 1829. Barnard had spent 
some time visiting Buchanan in 1827 when the idea was hatched 
and had since then been on terms of intimacy with him at Wash- 
ington. The plan was now to secure Barnard’s nomination for 
governor on the Democratic ticket in 1829. Thus would Buchanan 
in Pennsylvania follow in the footsteps of Van Buren in New 
York. The fact that George Wolf, backed by Samuel Ingham, 
emerged successful from the nominating convention was a severe 
blow to the local schemers—and to many others as well, for by 
this time the plan had spread far beyond the limits of Lancaster.** 

In the fall of 1829, local opposition to the Amalgamation began 
to develop in several quarters. At the Democratic general county 
meeting the Buchanan men made a desperate effort to nominate 
their partisans, but in vain. Instead, the leaders of the original 
Democratic party were placed on the ticket: Benjamin Champneys, 
Robert Agnew, J. A. Caldwell, Frederic Haines and others.*® With 
matters come to this pass, the Amalgamators “resolved secretly 
to oppose and defeat this ticket.” The old Federal party, it was 
said, must be re-organized, and as a necessary step towards that 
object, this Democratic ticket must be put down. All the time, 
however, the Buchanan men publicly professed to be supporters 
of the ticket—at least when it was necessary to speak of it, 
although they admitted that they did not mean to take much part 
in the election. 

Meanwhile the discontented elements in the county; Adams 
men, Federalists who were just waking up to the meaning of the 
change ; township politicians who had temporarily lost their foot- 
hold—these elements were in search of some policy on which all 
could unite. This came in the form of anti-masonry. The Demo- 
cratic ticket received a pitiless trouncing at the polls. Wrote the 
Lancaster Journal: “We believe no ticket could have withstood the 
mania which has seized the people of this county upon the sub- 
ject of anti-masonry.”** But in political circles there was much 
doubt as to the authenticity of the county’s anti-masonry. The 


“ Alexander Hayes to George Wolf, Nov. 9, 1829. Wolf Manuscripts. 
“Lancaster Weekly Journal, Oct. 16, 1829. 
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Mennonites, it is true, voted conscientiously for that party, but 
Hayes declared to Governor Wolf: “I do not believe the one-half 
of those who voted the anti-mason ticket in this county were moved 
to do so by the excitement against masons. I regret to say, I 
believe that some masons voted the ticket.” The belief was that 
the Democratic ticket had been put down as a threat from the 
Amalgamators. 

Buchanan, too, wrote to the Governor-elect—assuming the rdle 
of the leader of Lancaster Democracy: “The Federal party is 
everywhere broken up. . . . There are now but two parties .. . 
the Democratic and the anti-mason or Adams party. The Feder- 
alists who became Jackson men must choose between these two. 
... In the face of our enemies, it would be a miserable policy to 
divide ourselves under different names into hostile opposing fac- 
tions.”*7 But the bluff was not to work. Before long the gover- 
nor had been fully informed of the plans and activities of the 
Amalgamators in Lancaster and of the Barnard faction at large, 
and by December, 1829, Buchanan felt constrained to write him 
a strenuous denial of the accusations, and—significantly—to an- 
nounce his intention of withdrawing from pubiic life.*® 

The political situation of the county at the close of our period 
may be summed up briefly. The Anti-Masons were in complete 
control of the offices. The Amalgamators, temporarily discredited, 
were marking time. The old Democratic leaders were “determined 
to rally the... party under that name.” There was some difficulty 
in doing this, wrote Hayes, “because the Amalgamators and Mr. 
Buchanan will not consent to be called Democrats. They will 
allow themselves to be called Republicans; but they will go no 
further. . . . It was a scheme most detrimental to the democratic 
party in this County—which sought to commingle it with the feder- 
alists, when by a little persevering in the struggle, the former 
would have completely triumphed. Among the federalists are 
our wealthiest men, who by means of their wealth & connexions 
would command everything if it were not for the ballot boxes. 
. .. Amalgamation was, in effect, a surrender of the ballot boxes 
to their unlimited control, as the democratic party must soon have 
learned to their lasting regret.’’*® 


* Oct. 12, 1829. Buchanan Manuscripts. 
* Dec. 12, 1829. Buchanan Letter Book. (State Library, Harrisburg). 
“ Alexander Hayes to George Wolf, Nov. 9, 1829. Wolf Manuscripts. 

















THE FARMER AT WORK IN COLONIAL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


By Freperic K. Miter 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


N attempting to show the farmer at work in colonial Pennsyl- 

vania, extensive use must be made of contemporary accounts 
left by travelers and by the farmers themselves. It is well known 
that official documents of all kinds give very scant descriptions 
of farmers or farming. While contemporary observations yield 
a great deal of material which is not to be found elsewhere, they 
are not always as accurate or impartial as one wishes. Especially 
is this true when comments are made concerning agriculture. 
Accounts and reports of that occupation are sometimes so obvi- 
ously partial one way or another that one is forced to consider 
them historically unreliable. For example, the enthusiastic 
accounts of the delightful possibilities of farming which William 
Penn gave to prospective colonists ; and the charming “Account” 
of Gabriel Thomas,” and others of a similar nature which are 
familiar to everyone, hardly compare favorably with the adverse 
criticisms offered by various other observers. While Penn, 
Thomas, and others laud Pennsylvania as a land of incomparable 
opportunity, a certain German, after having lived in the colony 
for a time, struck an entirely different note when he wrote in 
1728: 


O these Liars! who in their well-written and printed 
missives send us such glowing accounts about the climate 
of this country [Pennsylvania] and other things de- 
scribed so beautifully and paradisical which deceived so 
many hundred people—even me—I would not like to 
share their just reward. If I had but wings to fly, I 


William Penn, “A Further Account of the Province of Pennsylvania, 
1685,” Albert Cook Myers, (ed.), Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West 
New Jersey, and Delaware, 1630-1707 (New York, 1914), pp. 259-278. See 
also, “Letter from William Penn to the Committee of the Free Society of 
Traders, 1683,” Ibid., pp. 224-242. 

* Gabriel Thomas, “An Historical and Geographical Account of Pensil- 
vania and of West-New-Jersey, 1698,” Ibid., pp. 313-352. 
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would soon hie myself from hence to Europe, but I dread 
the tempestuous ocean and the pirates, dangers to which 
one is always exposed. .. .* 


Again, towards the end of the colonial period, we find the 
anonymous author of the justly well-known “American Hus- 
bandry” taking the Pennsylvania farmer to task in this vein: 


There is nothing that can give a man, that only travels 
through a country, so bad an opinion of the husbandry 
of it, as to see two circumstances; first, the fences in bad 
order; and secondly, the corn full of weeds. In many 
parts of Pennsylvania, a country in which nature has 
done so much, man will do so little, that both these are 
almost everywhere to be seen by every traveler.* 


However, these differences in opinion concerning the state of 
agriculture in colonial Pennsylvania only illustrate what is quite 
evident even today—that two observers rarely see the same scene 
in the same way. One needs to think only of the conflicting testi- 
mony given by witnesses at the hearing following an automobile 
accident to realize that fact. So we shall set aside for the time 
being these extreme glorifications and extreme condemnations, 
and attempt to show the normal farmer at work and at leisure. 

It may be well to pause here to state that what follows is not 
entirely a new furrow in the field of Pennsylvania colonial history. 
That has been fertile ground in which many have worked and 
have worked well. Hence instead of dealing extensively with 
the general subject of agriculture, it shall rather be the purpose 
of this paper to sketch briefly the colonial Pennsylvania farmer 
in his fields, his home, and in his moments of relaxation, few 
though the latter surely were. 

Let us consider first, the most prized possession of the farmer— 
his land. Likely the first thing to attract the eye of a traveler as 
he approached a clearing were the fences. Many were built of 
rails, split in halves, quarters, or eighths, laid one above the 
other in zig-zag fashion, commonly called the “worm fence”; 
others were a “live” hedge; and occasionally some were made of 


*“Diary of a Voyage from Rotterdam to Philadelphia in 1728,” translated 
by Julius F. Sachse, The cage oye a Society, Proceedings and 
Addresses, XVIII (Lancaster, 1909), 2 

* American Husbandry (London, 9), 5 168-169. 
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stone taken from the fields during land clearing. These were 
an important feature of the rural landscape and of the farmer’s 
equipment. Every field, whether meadow, wheat, or orchard, 
was surrounded by one or the other of these types of fences. It 
is true they were an expensive item in the annual upkeep of the 
farm, but due to the practice of allowing the live-stock to run at 
large much of the time, fences were an indispensable protection 
to the crops. That they were so regarded is attested by the numer- 
ous references made to their methods of construction and the 
need for their constant repair.® 

The farm-house would very likely be the next object of interest. 
It was usually a log structure, although by the middle of the eight- 
eenth century the Germans, especially, were using stone. They 
were at best, however, miserable structures, poorly lighted, ill 
ventilated, and usually unsanitary. The furniture was commonly 
hand-made, except perhaps one or two pieces which the owner 
had brought with him from the mother country. The interior 
was generally bare, except for a possible motto or proverb done 
in cross-stitch, now a desirable item for those interested in 
antiques. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century the “milk-house,” 

r “spring-house,” became a familiar sight in the rural scene. 
Used to preserve milk, vegetables, and fruit, this forerunner of 
the modern refrigerator was a godsend to the housewife. 

The attention of the traveler was next directed to the barn. 
Situated not very far from the dwelling-house, and often regarded 
as superior to the latter in the mind of the farmer, it offered a 
good criterion by which the traveler estimated his host’s pros- 
perity. Usually it was a log structure, ordinarily about fifty feet 
by thirty feet in size, and was used to store grain from the fields 
and to stable the horses, cattle, oxen, and other domestic animals 
of the farm. The barn also served as an indication of the ante- 
cedents of the owner. If the barn was provided with a fore-bay, 
it doubtless was built by a German; if it stood on a flat, the builder 
was of English descent. Various farm operations were also car- 


*Gottlieb Mittelberger, Journey to Pennsylvania in the year 1750 and 
Return to gpa, * in the year 1754. Translated by Carl T. Eben (Phila- 
delphia, 1898), p. 30; Francis Daniel Pastorius, “Circumstantial Geograph- 
ical Description Pe: Pennsylvania, 1700,” in Myers, op. cit., p. 405; American 
Husbandry, I, 167-168. 
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ried on in the barn, such as threshing and cleaning flax ; in summer 
the women of the household spun their wool on the barn floor.*® 
The more prosperous establishments included in addition several 
other separate and useful buildings—the hogpen, the poultryhouse, 
and the smokehouse. These together with the dwelling and the 
barn constituted the physical properties of the farm. 

Turning to the produce of the fields, abundant testimony is 
found to prove that during the colonial period, the Pennsylvania 
farmer, forced to be virtually self-sustaining, followed a policy of 
wide diversification in cultivation, a condition which characterizes 
Pennsylvania agriculture even today. Among the crops grown 
were wheat, tobacco, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, Indian corn, 
peas, beans, hemp, flax, turnips, potatoes, and many varieties of 
fruits." 

In the early years of the colony, tobacco was the chief article 
of export as well as the crop most extensively raised. However, 
during the first decade of the eighteenth century, owing to Vir- 
ginia’s continued success with tobacco, and to Pennsylvania’s 
growing trade in wheat and flour with other American colonies 
and with Europe, it was supplanted by wheat as the most com- 
monly cultivated crop. Indeed, no less a personage than the 
author of American Husbandry called wheat “the grand article of 
the province.”* In this connection it may be of some interest to 
note that as late as 1933, wheat was listed as fourth in importance 
among the crops of Pennsylvania, being preceded only by hay, corn, 
and potatoes, while tobacco was given seventh ranking.® 

In addition to the crops listed above, several interesting attempts 
were made to produce silk in Pennsylvania, because of the abund- 
ance of mulberry trees. These early attempts were not profitable 
and the silk industry in colonial Pennsylvania never became impor- 
tant. 

Among the live-stock raised were cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs. 
Numbers varied of course, but the tax returns indicate that the 
average number of horses on the farm ranged from three to five. 


*St. John de Crevecoeur, Sketches of Eighteenth Century America (New 
Haven, 1925), pp. 141-142, 

"Gabriel Thomas, “An Historical and Geographical Account of Pensil- 
vania and of West New Jersey, 1698,” in Myers, op. cit., 323-324. 

* American Husbandry, I, 157; Mary Alice Hanna, Trade of the Dela- 
wore District Before the Revolution, Smith College Studies in History, II 
(1917), 234-348. 

*The Pennsylvania Manual (1933), p. 101. 
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The numbers of cattle reported were slightly higher, although 
William Shipley of Philadelphia county had, in 1774, a herd of 
100 cattle,’° and herds of twenty to forty were not uncommon." 

In the care of livestock, however, our early farmers were very 
indifferent. The cattle, particularly, suffered from lack of atten- 
tion. Allowed to roam at large during the day, and brought back 
to the barn at night only long enough to be milked, and then set 
loose once more, they were compelled to find their own food and 
shelter.1? One of the most harmful results of this practice was 
the loss of dung which the farmer unwittingly suffered. 

That this lack of attention did not go entirely unnoticed is to be 
seen in the frequency with which the colonial assembly attempted 
by statute to improve the breeding of horses, cattle, and swine.** 
Of course it must be realized that one reason for this neglect of 
live-stock was the mildness of the climate, but regardless of that 
fact, on the charge of carelessness, the colonial farmer stands 
justly indicted. 

This disregard for the welfare of the livestock was similar to 
the poor management of the land. Almost without exception, our 
early farmers were condemned for their indifferent husbandry. 
Having cleared one field, the system used in the other middle 
colonies was closely followed by Pennsylvania farmers. Wheat 
was sown until the land would no longer produce. Barley would 
then be planted again and again until it would no longer produce, 
the wheat having been transferred to another field.** In short, 
the system was one which showed absolutely no regard for future 
crops. 

The system as practiced on a farm at Durham, fifty miles from 
Philadelphia, offers a g-od illustration of that followed very 
largely throughout the colony. This system shows the variations 
in planting over a fourteen year period. Wheat was planted the 
first and second years, followed by a year of corn, after which 
wheat was again planted for two years: the fourth and fifth. The 


* The Pennsylvania Archives, Third Series, XIV, 402. American Hus- 
_ I, 166-167, claims some farmers had as many as 400 or 500 head of 
cattle. 

" The Pennsylvania Archives, Third Series, XIV, passim. 

* Mittelberger, op. cit., p. 68; American Husbandry, I, 166-167. 

™ The Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, II (Harrisburg, 1896), 93; III, 
422-424, etc. 

* American Husbandry, I, 158, 171-172, 173. 
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sixth, seventh, eighth, tenth and twelfth years were devoted to 
barley, the ninth having been given over to oats, and the eleventh 
to buckwheat. In the thirteenth year oats were again planted, 
and peas in the fourteenth. The completion of this cycle was 
followed by allowing the land to lie idle for seven years or more 
during which time it was overrun with weeds.*® 

That any crops whatsoever were obtained from a system of this 
sort is ample proof of the excellence of the land, and the continu- 
ance of such a system was possible only because land was plentiful 
and the farmer could always move westward. 

However, one practice which, although borrowed from Europe, 
was more highly developed in Pennsylvania than in any other 
colony, was that of watering the meadows by conducting streams 
of water in canals dug along the sides of the hills and whenever 
needed was allowed. to run down into the fields through small 
troughs cut into the sides of the hills.?° 

Improvements such as this were slow in making their appear- 
ance in Pennsylvania, as indeed was true of the other colonies. It 
is true that before the Revolution the horse drawn seed drill, 
invented by Jethro Tull of England about 1750, was used to some 
extent in Pennsylvania by the more advanced farmers ;*? but with 
that exception, it is almost impossible to find any evidence of 
actual improvements in the construction of farm implements in 
the colonial period. Grain was sown by hand, reaped with a sickle, 
threshed with a flail or tread by horses.** 

Even with all this waste of land and with all the lack of modern 
methods and equipment, the Pennsylvania farmer at the time of 
the American Revolution was perhaps the most well-to-do among 
the thirteen colonies. One well-known writer stated in 1755 that 
Pennsylvania produced enough foodstuffs to feed 100,000 persons 
in addition to its own population.’® 

The farmer’s life did not consist entirely of hard labor on the 
soil. Judging from contemporary accounts, he enjoyed his hours 
of relaxation as his descendants do today. True he did not have 
the automobile, the movies, or the radio. Nevertheless, he thor- 

* Ibid., I, 171-172. 

* Tbid., I, 166. 

* Tbid., I, 159. 

* J. P. Barnes, “The Agriculture of Lehigh County,” Pennsylvania Board 
of Agriculture, Annual Reports, III (1879), 245-247. 


* William Smith, Brief State of the Province of Pennsylvania (New York, 
1865), p. 10. 
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oughly enjoyed many amusements. Especially did he take great 
delight when an opportunity arose to be in the company of other 
farmers. These occasions were by no means few. On his own 
farm, several times during the year, the work demanded other 
hands in addition to those of himself and his family. This was 
particularly true in the autumn; for then came the harvest and 
the need for additional men to cut and thresh the grain. That 
was the time also for the butchering of the livestock and pre- 
paring the meat derived therefrom for winter use. These were 
gala times in the year on the farm. 

As the time for the harvest season approached, the women made 
great preparations for the maintenance of the additional work- 
men needed in the fields. Meats were boiled, roasted, and fried; 
cakes and tarts were baked; and the supplies of beer and rum 
replenished. The harvesters of colonial days, as today, were men 
of prodigious appetites. The harvest was not only a time of 
work; it was a social event as well. And the farmer made good 
use of this opportunity to enjoy himself. In the evening, with 
the work of the day completed, everyone—men, women and chil- 
dren, would gather in the clearing surrounding the house to sing 
and play, and if perchance one of them could play the violin, an 
impromptu dance was held. But the party was forced to break 
up early, and retire for rest, the morrow would bring another 
share of hard work. 

However, not only for its social activities did the farmer look 
forward each year to the harvest season. Only when the grain 
was threshed and stored in the barn could the farmer know 
whether or not his year had been a successful one; only then 
would he know whether or not his efforts had borne fruit. 
Whenever the yield was a good one, his joy was complete. 

It was not always necessary for the farmer and his family to 
combine work and pleasure, for the opportunities for relaxation 
off the farm were varied and numerous. Horse racing, horse 
shows, barbecues, cock fights, and dances were held fairly regu- 
larly in the scattered villages of the colony, and travelers record 
the presence of other than villagers at many of these frolics.** 

* Robert Parke to Mary Valentine, 10 mo. 1725, Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, V (1881), 350. 

* “Diary of James Allen of Philadelphia, 1770-1778,” Ibid., IX (1885), 


180; “Extracts from the Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer, 1768-1798.” Ibid., 
XVI (1892), 93, 95, 96. 
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An occasional exhibition of tight-rope walking usually thrilled 
everyone present.?? Then, too, weddings and funerals were occa- 
sions of great festivity. Weddings, especially, required extensive 
preparation, for the guests customarily remained for several days. 
Mittelberger relates an interesting account of a rural funeral, 
although the lack of any observations of grief is very noticeable.** 
According to this traveler, when a death occurred in a rural 
family that was somewhat isolated, the four nearest neighbours 
were notified as to the death and time of burial. Each of these 
in turn notified their nearest neighbour who notified others, and 
thus it continued, so that when the time appointed for the burial 
service arrived, everyone within fifty miles knew of it and came 
if at all possible. If the treatment of the guests makes it seem 
more like a wedding or a house party than a funeral, it must be 
remembered that families, living miles apart, took advantage of 
every opportunity to visit neighbours, even though the occasion 
of their visit was not a happy one. 

However that may be, according to Mittelberger, each person 
upon arrival was given cake and rum or cider. Then when all 
were assembled, some to be sure in not too sober a state, the 
body was carried to its final resting place, with the guests following 
on foot or on horseback. If the deceased person was a young 
man, the coffin was frequently borne by four young girls, while 
the body of a deceased maiden was often carried by four unmar- 
ried men. With the burial service completed, everyone returned 
to the house where a huge meal awaited them. Then began a 
round of activities which usually lasted for several days. 

The weekly markets and the semiannual fairs also afforded them 
a great deal of pleasure ;** for here farmers would meet from all 
parts of the province and exchange ideas as to the latest improve- 
ments in agriculture. Fairs, especially, if we may accept the 
remarks of Mary Valentine, were ideal occasions for romance. 
She notes that at a fair which she attended, “all young men and 
women that wants wives or husbands may be supplyed.”’ 

Another bit of evidence which tends to prove that the farmer 


* Ibid., XVI, 101. 

* Mittelberger, op. cit., pp. 57-58. 

* Arthur C. Bining, “The Iron Plantations of Early Pennsylvania,” Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LVII (1933), 128-129; “Ex- 
tracts from the Diary of Daniel Fisher, 1755,” Ibid., XVII (1893), 266-267. 

* Mary Valentine to Robert Parke, 10th mo., 1725, Ibid., V (1881), 350. 
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was not always engrossed with his wheat and cattle is to be found 
in the manuscript farm book of one Richard Buffington. Here, 
in the midst of scrupulous accounts of bushels of wheat grown, 
prices received, etc., is found a copy of a letter written to his 
“Peggy,” in which he declares: “I would rather have my heart 
torn from my breast than it should harbor a wish for any other 
woman besides my Peggy.”** 

Thus one might continue to enumerate activities which made 
up the social life of the farmer. But space will permit only the 
mention of such delightful diversions as the sleighing party of a 
winter’s evening, the apple-butter boiling, the corn-huskings, all 
of which served to vary the monotony of rural life as it existed in 
the eighteenth century, and even today, with all of the conveni- 
ences to be found on most farms, these colonial diversions are not 
entirely forgotten nor ignored. 

However, whether he was busy in his fields, or earnestly ex- 
pressing his devotion to his beloved, the colonial Pennsylvania 
farmer’s philosophy is very excellently set forth in two old say- 
ings, which although brief, speak volumes of truth. First, “Penn- 
sylvania is the heaven of farmers, the paradise of mechanics, and 
the hell of officials and preachers” ;?* the second which also con- 
tained more than a germ of truth asserted, “Pennsylvania is the 
paradise of women, the purgatory of men, and the hell of 
horses.” 


* Richard Buffington, “Arithmetic and Farm Book,” Cope Collection. 
(The Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) 

*™ Mittelberger, op. cit., p. 63. 

* Tbid., p. 123. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEvENs 
Pennsylvania State College 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Council of the Association met at Harrisburg in the Assem- 
bly Room of the Penn-Harris Hotel on January 16, 1936, follow- 
ing the adjournment of the final sessions of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies. President A. Boyd Hamilton 
presided and Miss Frances Dorrance acted as secretary pro tem. 
Dr. Dunaway, Dr. Shenk, Captain Godcharles, Mr. J. Bennett 
Nolan and Major Frank Melvin were also in attendance. It was 
decided to hold the annual meeting of the Association for 1936 in 
October at Reading, jointly with the Federation. Mr. J. Bennett 
Nolan was appointed chairman of the committee to provide for 
local arrangements. Dr. Dunaway reported for Dr. Asa E. Mar- 
tin on the work of his committee for the codrdination of action 
of the Association with the interests of the teachers of history 
throughout the state. It was moved that the recommendations 
of the committee be published in the magazine. Miss Dorrance 
reported some gains in membership. 


The title page and index of the second volume of Pennsylvania 
History (1935) have been sent by mail to all libraries and other 
institutional members of the Association. Individual members 
may obtain the same by making a request to the editor, Dr. Arthur 
C. Bining, 207 Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson of Lehigh University is engaged 
actively in formulating policies and plans to further the objec- 
tives of the Association in connection with the work of his com- 
mittee which was authorized at the October meeting. 


A renewed interest in expanding the membership of the Asso- 
ciation is already evident and many individuals are contributing 
to the effort. It is hoped that every member will make an effort 
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to attain the goal of at least one new member for the year. Many 
plans for expanding the work of the Association wait upon this 
growth of membership and consequent financial gains. Dr. Paul 
W. Gates at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, will be glad to codperate in 
sending copies of Pennsylvania History to individuals suggested 
as possible members. This is frequently an effective way of 
demonstrating what the organization is doing. 


Members of the Association are again requested to codperate 
in forwarding clippings and other items of interest bearing upon 
historical activities within the state to the assistant editor at State 
College, Penna. These are later forwarded to Dr. Garrison at 
the State Library for his files and are, therefore, of double value. 


The committee on the codrdination of activities between the 
Association and the teachers of history in the high schools sub- 
mitted seven major recommendations to the Council which are 
here presented in full. 


1. The organization of at least one session in the Annual 
Convention of the Pennsylvania Historical Association to be 
devoted wholly to problems that concern the high school teach- 
ers of history. This session should be held on Saturday, and 
the program should be prepared largely or wholly by a com- 
mittee of high school teachers. 

2. The enlargement of the magazine, Pennsylvania History, 
and the allotment of a stated portion of the space regularly to 
material of interest and use to high school teachers. An assist- 
ant editor might be added to the staff, preferably a high school 
teacher, to supervise this department. 

3. The organization of a membership campaign for the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association among the high school 
teachers of the state. 

4. The formation of a general program designed to aid high 
school teachers in making the best use of the local historical 
societies and of their historical collections. Since much is being 
accomplished in this direction, the appointment of a special 
committee by the Historical Association to prepare a general 
program to be printed and distributed among the teachers of the 
state might be desirable. 

5. The adoption of a plan of lectures on historical topics. 
A list of volunteer lecturers from the colleges and historical 
societies might be prepared and made available to high school 
teachers. 
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6. The sponsoring of historical pilgrimages and the staging 
of pageants in which the local historical societies, professional 
historians, and the high school teachers might all have a part. 
It is the belief of your committee that a permanent committee 
should be organized to collect data, make recommendations to 
the Association, and sponsor pageants and pilgrimages in the 
different sections of the state at such times and places as your 
committee may deem advisable. 

7. The formation of plans for the organization of history 
clubs in the high schools of the state. These clubs might be 
federated in a state society affiliated with the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association. A special program prepared by these 
clubs for their own benefit might be made a regular feature of 
the annual convention. Your committee recommends the 
appointment of a special committee to study the questions 
involved in this recommendation and to report to the next 
annual meeting. 





With deep sorrow, we record the death on February 26, 1936, 
of Dr. Albert E. McKinley, late Professor of Recent American 
History at the University of Pennsylvania, who was a charter 
member of the Association. From the beginning of his educa- 
tional career, Dr. McKinley displayed three well marked interests. 
He began research in the American Colonial period and produced 
a book which has become a standard work on the subject: Suffrage 
Franchise in the English Colonies. Later, his interest changed 
to the more recent period of the history of the United States and 
in this field produced a book on The Island Possessions of the 
United States, a volume in Lee and Thorpe’s History of North 
America. His second interest was that of the teaching of history 
and in this field he was a pioneer. He made available to teachers 
a variety of visual aids including a series of outline maps. These 
projects became so popular that he organized a publishing house 
to handle this business. In 1909, he established a History Teach- 
ers’ Magazine, the name of which was later changed to The His- 
torical Outlook and recently to The Social Studies. As editor 
until recently, he did much to promote the cause of more effective 
teaching. During the World War, he became active in promoting 
the war aims courses in the schools of Pennsylvania. In con- 
nection with this work, he published a manual of Collected Mate- 
rials for the Study of the Great War, and with C. A. Coulomb 
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and A. J. Gerson collaborated in writing a School History of the 
Great War. With A. C. Howland and M. Dann he prepared 
two texts which have been widely used, World History in the 
Making and World History Today. His third interest was the 
proper collection and cataloguing of archives. In 1902, with Dr. 
Herman V. Ames, he prepared an elaborate survey of the public 
archives of Philadelphia. At the conclusion of the World 
War, he was appointed Secretary of the Pennsylvania War 
Commission. He traveled all over the state arranging for the 
collection and preservation of all records pertaining to Pennsyl- 
vania’s participation in the World War. 

Among the many positions in which Dr. McKinley served, the 
following are a few: President of the Middle States Association 
of History Teachers, 1913-1914; President of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies, 1921; President of the National 
Council for Social Studies, 1921. As Professor of History and 
Dean of the College at Temple prior to coming to the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1915, he contributed much to its organization 
and left a deep impress upon this growing institution. 

He is survived by three sons, Albert Edward, Alfred Willits, 
and C. Scott McKinley, and a daughter, Mrs. Reuben L. Ken- 
worthy. The death of Dr. McKinley is mourned by many. His 
colleagues found him always codperative, always conscientious, 
and always willing to carry even more than his own share of the 
load. He was a faithful teacher and loyal friend. In the face of 
sorrow and ill health in his later years, he was courageous to 
the end. 


It is with deep regret and sorrow that members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Association note the death on January 12, 1936, 
of Mrs. Harriet Wylie Stewart of Shippensburg. Born on Febru- 
ary 19, 1876, Mrs. Stewart received her education in the public 
schools and at the Cumberland Valley State Normal, now Ship- 
pensburg State Teachers’ College, graduate work at Columbia 
University and in 1931 received the degree of Master of Arts 
from the Pennsylvania State College. Long a member of the 
faculty of the State Teachers’ College, Mrs. Stewart became one 
of the outstanding local historians of her section of Pennsylvania, 
and in 1918 published her notable History of the Cumberland 
Valley. One of the early members of the Association, Mrs. 
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Stewart represented the highest traditions of historical scholar- 
ship and activity as applied to the study and writing of the local 
history of Pennsylvania. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Harrisburg was the scene, January 16, 1936, of the thirty-first 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies. Meetings of the executive and other committees were 
followed by the opening of the formal sessions in the Senate 
Caucus Room of the Capitol at eleven o’clock by President Frank 
W. Melvin. Brief committee reports and miscellaneous items 
were presented to the Federation, after which Governor Earle 
extended personal greetings and briefly discussed his plans for 
the supervision of the public parks and historic sites under the 
control of the Commonwealth. A luncheon meeting at the Penn- 
Harris preceded the formal reports of the constituent societies. 
Dr. Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction, asked 
for codperation in making effective the work of the Historical 
Commission. 

The several reports of the societies revealed general increases 
in membership, great optimism as to the future of historical 
activity within the state, and a great variety of activities designed 
to make the societies a vital force in contributing to the history 
of Pennsylvania. Among many noteworthy projects mentioned, 
the following have been singled out as especially worthy of wide 
emulation. The Dauphin County Historical Society has been 
very successful in developing a program series built about 
reminiscences by representatives of the various professions which 
shed valuable light upon aspects of social history. The Delaware 
County Historical Society has conducted an essay contest in the 
local schools on local history, certainly a commendable manner 
in which to develop interest in local history. The Blair County 
Historical Society has established a Hall of Fame consisting of a 
collection of portraits of figures famous in the history of the 
region. Extensive use has been made of WPA and similar funds 
by the historical societies with considerable success and a conse- 
quent enrichment of collections and activities. Especially note- 
worthy was the evident appreciation of the value of social history 
and the efforts of the societies to broaden their activity in this 
field. 
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Officials elected or reélected to important posts within the Fed- 
eration were Judge Frank M. Trexler, Allentown, as President ; 
Judge Henry C. Niles, York; Ross Pier Wright, Erie, and Dr. 
Homer Greene, Honesdale, as Vice-Presidents. J. Bennett Nolan 
of Reading was made secretary while John E. Potter of Pittsburgh 
was reélected treasurer, and S. Fletcher Weyburn, Scranton, and 
C. H. Martin, Lancaster, reappointed to the executive committee. 

The Dauphin County Historical Society entertained the Federa- 
tion and visitors at a tea held in their charming home on Front 
Street. The Society for Pennsylvania Archeology held its ses- 
sions during the evening of the same day and many interesting 
papers were presented and encouraging reports forthcoming as 
the activities of the society during the year. 


The long expired Crawford County Historical Society took on 
new life and was revived with energy and enthusiasm at a meet- 
ing in the Meadville Library on the evening of November 7, 1935. 
A complete organization was the result of the meeting, with Mr. 
Robert S. Bates as president; Mr. F. B. Kunselman, vice-presi- 
dent, and Miss Helen Adams, secretary-treasurer. Plans have 
been made for the establishment of headquarters for the society 
equipped to care for valuable papers. Many noteworthy items 
have already been promised the new collection. 


A meeting of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania was held 
January 13, 1936, at the Historical Society building with “Roberts 
Vaux and the Movement for Public Education in Pennsylvania” 
as the theme of the session. Mr. Joseph J. McCadden of Hunter 
College presented an able exposition of the career of Vaux 
and his contributions, while the society displayed a collection of 
manuscripts relating to this noteworthy pioneer in Pennsylvania 
education. A booklet with a brief description of the society and 
its collections may be obtained from the Librarian, 1300 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia. 


The Historical Society of Frankfort met January 28, 1936, for 
its thirty-first annual assembly. Annual business reports and an 


informal reception were the order of the day. 


Nearly a hundred members and guests of the Chester County 
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Historical Society gathered for the twenty-eighth annual banquet 
of the society in the New Century Club House, Chester, on 
November 7, 1935. The principal speaker for the evening was 
Mr. Julian P. Boyd who discussed the problem of “Codperation 
of Historical Societies.” Other speakers were Mr. Charles F. 
Jenkins of the Germantown Historical Society and Mr. H. Frank 
Eshleman of Lancaster. The regular November meeting of the 
group was held November 19, 1935, in Municipal Hall with Presi- 
dent J. Carroll Hayes presiding. Several members reported on 
the October meeting of the Historical Association at Philadelphia. 
Dr. C. W. Heathcote reported that the society expected to issue 
another Bulletin in the near future, the last having been printed 
in 1929. The February 18th meeting of the society reported 
many new members and a favorable financial position. A com- 
mittee was appointed to participate in forming plans for celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the Constitution. Dr. C. W. Heathcote 
presented a valuable historical paper on “The Old Strasburg 
Road.” The Chester County Historical Society hopes to acquire 
in the near future the building of the Chester County Trust 
Company as a center for its activities. 


The City History Society of Philadelphia presented Mr. Chester 
Preston Cook in an extremely interesting discussion entitled 
“Three Centuries of Philadelphia Map Making” at its meeting 
of February 26, 1936. An enlightening picture of the growth of 
the city was given. 


Mayor S. Davis Wilson of Philadelphia revealed his historical 
sense when in December, 1935, he turned over to the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania some thirty old and dusty ledgers con- 
taining the financial records of the city between 1788 and 1852. 
Under a city ordinance they were to be destroyed, but the then 
City Controller presented them to the society. They contain a 
wealth of statistical material shedding light upon the politics, 
living conditions, people and customs of old Philadelphia. Inci- 
dentally, they reveal that the total county budget for 1825 was 
the sum of $113,898. Today it is close to $90,000,000 for city 
and county. 


Captain Frederic A. Godcharles was reélected president of the 
Northumberland County Historical Society at a recent dinner 
meeting in Sunbury. 
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One of the notable events of recent months in the field of his- 
torical society activity is the appearance of two numbers of The 
Historical Review of Berks County, October, 1935, and January, 
1936, published by the Berks County Historical Society at Read- 
ing. Presented as a quarterly magazine, the Review is edited by 
Miss Mary P. Dives with Mr. Hans Gramm, Mr. Frederick J. 
Bertolet, Mr. Benjamin A. Fryer and Mr. J. Bennett Nolan as 
members of the editorial board. Single copies may be secured 
by non-members of the society at thirty-five cents or one dollar 
and forty cents the year. The Review is in extremely attractive 
form and both numbers contain many interesting articles too 
numerous to list, together with news about the society, its activi- 
ties and acquisitions. The highest praise is due the society for 
this outstanding venture in the field of Pennsylvania history. 


The Pennsylvania German Society is making elaborate plans 
for a fiftieth anniversary celebration in 1940. The group is also 
considering the possibility of acquiring in the near future a 
museum site in some large Pennsylvania city for the assembling 
at one place of early Pennsylvania German lore, and the estab- 
lishment of a genealogical department. 


A particularly generous act was performed recently by the York 
County Historical Society when it turned over to the Cumber- 
land County Historical Society a valuable collection of books and 
pamphlets printed at Carlisle during the past century and a half, 
realizing that they were of more interest and value to the neigh- 
boring sister society. 


The Lycoming County Historical Society at its November, 
1935 meeting, listened to a discussion by Dr. Thomas Montgomery 
Lightfoot of Muncy, on “The Montgomery Family of Paradise,” 
describing its importance in the development of the state and the 
nation. 


The newly organized Crawford County Historical Society, men- 
tioned earlier, has been extremely active since formation with 
about forty members contributing actively to advance its work. 
The February, 1936, meeting held in the public library building 
at Meadville listened to an interesting paper by Attorney Walter 
McClintock on the legal difficulties of the Holland Land Company 
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in Pennsylvania from the date of its purchases until its dissolution 
in 1835. The upper rooms of the public library are being pre- 
pared as a repository for collections of the Crawford County His- 
torical Society. An active campaign is being undertaken to expand 
the membership and activities of the organization. Other socie- 
ties will follow with interest and well wishes the effort to develop 
an active historical association in this section of the state so rich 
in local history. 


The Historical Survey in Western Pennsylvania, now under 
the direction of Dr. Holbrook who assumed charge following the 
resignation of Dr. Solon Buck, is fast approaching the time when 
it will realize upon the labors of some years and present to the 
public a series of outstanding publications bearing upon the his- 
tory of the western portion of the state. An outline of these 
publications was presented by Dr. Holbrook at the Federation 
meeting in Harrisburg, and they reveal that a contribution will be 
made to the understanding of not only the political, economic and 
social history of the state but also the part played by the western 
area in the development of the nation. The story of the rise of 
industrialism now being written promises alone to be a study 
of material value in the economic history of the United States. 
We await with deep interest the publications of the Survey. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


It is a matter of great gratification to all citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania whether they are interested in history or not to know that 
the electors of the Hall of Fame recently chose William Penn to 
occupy a niche in that gallery of notables. It is planned to place 
a bust of William Penn and a commemorative tablet such as are 
usually provided. In order that this may be done properly, it 
is necessary to have a competent sculptor work on an effective like- 
ness. Therefore, to meet all the expenses incident upon proper 
installation of a Penn memorial in the Hall of Fame, it is neces- 
sary to raise $5,000. A generous response from the citizens of 
Pennsylvania is expected and those historically minded are invited 
to contribute. Checks may be drawn to the order of Mrs. Henry 
Pemberton, Jr., Treasurer, William Penn Hall of Fame Fund, 
and sent to her at Prospect Ave., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 
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This is indeed a season of anniversaries. Probably the most out- 
standing was the celebration of the two hundred and thirtieth 
anniversary on January 17 of the birth of Benjamin Franklin. 
Quite properly the principal center for the commemorative pro- 
ceedings was Philadelphia where so many institutions owe their 
origin to the energies of this statesman, scientist and philosopher. 
The Library Company, founded over two centuries ago by Frank- 
lin, presented a special exhibition of Franklinania; the University 
of Pennsylvania followed with its Founders’ Day ceremonies, and 
more than a thousand guests listened at the Poor Richard Club 
banquet to Mr. Alfred P. Sloan of General Motors Corporation. 
These formal activities were but a small part of the celebration, 
however, for all over the city and state clubs, organizations of 
various types and especially the public schools presented special 
programs honoring the great Pennsylvanian, Benjamin Franklin. 
Thus Pennsylvanians, contributing on January 17, 1936, to the 
honoring of a great figure, the anniversary of whose birth attracted 
nation-wide, indeed world-wide attention, reviewed much of the 
early history of our state and nation. 

Two months earlier than the Franklin anniversary community, 
state and nation recognized another birthday, this time of a much 
more recent figure, but one who filled a large place in the economic 
history of Pennsylvania and the nation, if not the entire 
world—Andrew Carnegie. Here again, naturally, the hub of the 
observance ceremonies was at the center of the work of Mr. 
Carnegie. Pittsburgh led the nation on November 25, 1935, in 
paying tribute to that leading figure in our industrial history—the 
“baron of steel.” At the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Mr. 
Douglas S. Freeman, Pulitzer prize winner with his monumental 
biography of Robert E. Lee, spoke to the assembled students and 
faculty on “The Stewardship of Wealth.” Elaborate ceremonies 
in recognition of the industrialist and philanthropist were directed 
in many parts of the United States and over the entire world by 
representatives of the many philanthropic trusts which he en- 
dowed. 


In educational circles, Bucknell University recognized the nine- 
tieth anniversary of the granting of its charter on February 5th, 
when Bucknell alumni from all parts of the country attended 
Charter Day dinners in honor of the occasion. A national radio 
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network presented from the New York City dinner a feature 
address by alumnus Bainbridge Colby, former secretary of state. 
Bucknell University was chartered by the legislature in 1846 and 
originated largely from the efforts of central Pennsylvania Bap- 
tists who felt the want of an institution to represent their needs. 
Consecrated to the ideals of a liberal education, the University 
has grown from these meagre beginnings to one of the outstand- 
ing small Liberal Arts colleges of the nation. 


Recent months have witnessed many notable religious anni- 
versaries within the state. December 8, 1935, the Home Mis- 
sionary Society of Philadelphia celebrated a century of dis- 
tinguished undenominational service in social work with simple 
ceremonies at its headquarters, Christ church. 

At Roaring Springs, Blair county, on October 20, 1935, the 
Trinity Methodist church commemorated the founding of one of 
the early centers of Methodism within that section of the state. 

One hundred years of the active service of the First Presby- 
terian church of Mauch Chunk, founded in 1835, were recognized 
with special services October 20, 1935. 

At Vira in Mifflin county a century of Methodism was recog- 
nized by a week of special services at the Vira Methodist church 
ending with a sermon by Bishop Edwin H. Hughes on Tuesday 
evening, October 29, 1935. In connection with the anniversary 
Raymond M. Bell prepared a history of the church which sheds 
much light upon the original spread of Methodism in central 
Pennsylvania. The Juniata circuit was first organized in 1784, 
later known as the Huntingdon circuit, and the Northumberland 
circuit followed in 1791. 


The legislature has created an important commission known 
as the Pennsylvania Scenic and Historic Commission which 
promises to do much in the popularizing of Pennsylvania among 
‘the people of the nation as a state of scenic and historic interest. 
Headed by Mr. Warren Van Dyke, Secretary of Highways, the 
commission has already held two meetings, and with an appro- 
priation of $20,000 to support its work it should do much to pub- 
licize the Commonwealth. 


The reconstituted Pennsylvania Historical Commission, con- 
sisting of Dr. Lester K. Ade, Mr. Ross Pier Wright, Major Frank 
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W. Melvin, Mr. Bruce Hunt, Miss M. Atherton Leach and Dr. 
Paul W. Gates, held its first meeting at Harrisburg on March 9, 
1936. Dr. Cadzow’s second volume report on the archeological 
work at Safe Harbor which had just come from the press was 
presented. Reports on the work at Pennsbury and plans for the 
restoration of the buildings at Economy were presented and 


action looking toward the rapid prosecution of the projects was 
taken. 


The preservation as a public shrine of Wheatland, the quiet old 
home of James Buchanan, at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was assured 
when on February 27 the “James Buchanan Foundation for the 
Preservation of Wheatland” purchased the mansion from the 
executors of the Mary Rettew estate for $40,000. An agreement 
was signed under which the historic property will be transferred 
on December 31, 1936. The Foundation will take possession by 
lease on May 1, 1936. 

The initiative in the movement was taken by the Junior League 
of the city of Lancaster which last year aroused local interest in 
the project and raised half the purchase price. A corporation 
was later established to complete the drive and to be responsible 
for the restoration and permanent care of the home. Most of 
the funds thus far have been contributed locally, although many 
sizable contributions have been made by public officials of the 
state. The campaign for funds to be used for restoration and 
maintenance will be continued on a nation-wide scale. 

The homestead, built in 1828, has been successively owned by 
William Jenkins, Thomas Potter Fordney, William Morris Mere- 
dith, James Buchanan (1848-1868), Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston, 
George B. Willson, Mary Rettew, and the executors of the Rettew 
estate. Today it is much as it was when the courtly Buchanan 
lived there between his periods of public service at Washington 
and abroad and in the eight declining years after he relinquished 
the presidency to Abraham Lincoln. 


A statewide committee is making an active effort to restore the 
old Daniel Boone homestead in Pennsylvania to its original 
colonial setting and provide for its preservation as a national 
shrine. Those interested in the work may communicate with the 
Daniel Boone Memorial Association with headquarters at Birds- 
boro, Pennsylvania. 
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The National Park Service is considering the reéstablishment 
of Yohogania courthouse in Jefferson township, near West Eliza- 
beth, Pennsylvania, as a memorial to the pioneer development of 
that section when it was served by the justice of the state of 
Virginia. A local association has worked with some success in 
calling this project to the attention of the Park Service. 


Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, plans some time in late spring or early 
summer a three-day sesquicentennial celebration commemorating 
the founding of the town in 1785. An historical pageant written 
by the Rev. Edward L. Junkin, Presbyterian pastor, will be a 
feature of the program. Mr. Merrill W. Linn is chairman of 
the committee on arrangements. 


Mr. Charles M. Stotz, Pittsburgh architect, delivered a lecture 
on “The Architecture of Western Pennsylvania” at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, January 3, 1936. Mr. Stotz is chairman of 
the Western Pennsylvania Architectural Survey financed by a 
grant from the Buhl Foundation, which has done much to revive 
interest in early architecture of western Pennsylvania. 


The subject of architecture calls to our attention the fact that 
in Vermont the Fleming Museum at the University of Vermont 
is conducting under the NYA a systematic photographic survey 
of the architecture of the state from covered bridge to farmhouse, 
the results of which will be preserved at the museum. This 
should suggest a worthwhile activity for historical organizations 
within this state. An effort to photograph the surviving specimens 
of early Pennsylvania architecture of various types in different 
sections of the state would provide a valuable collection for any 
historical society. Several years past a graduate student at the 
Pennsylvania State College interested in architecture worked out 
a master’s thesis on the architecture of Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, 
with interesting and profitable results. Every community boasts 
certain survivals of the past which might well be preserved on 
film. 


Quaint textbooks from which American backwoods youngsters 
got their “book larnin” of many years ago are being preserved 
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by Dr. John N. Nietz of the University of Pittsburgh. Started 
some four years past as a hobby Dr. Nietz, professor of the his- 
tory of education, has gathered more than three hundred ragged 
volumes whose dimmed pages tell the story of early education in 
the United States. One of his original editions includes an Eng- 
lish Reader of 1779 written by Lindley Murray. 


Dr. Solon J. Buck spoke before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science at its annual meeting in St. Louis 
on “The National Archives and the Advancement of Science.” 
Dr. Buck was retiring vice-president of the section on Historical 
and Philological Sciences. 


The forthcoming Democratic National Convention at Philadel- 
phia calls to mind several previous notable Pennsylvania national 
conventions. The first was the stormy Republican convention of 
1856 which witnessed the nomination of John C. Fremont by 
the newly-born Republican party. The second was in 1872, year 
of the Liberal Republican bolt, and signalized the renomination 
of General U. S. Grant. The last, and in many respects the 
most notable, was held in 1900 when once more the Republican 
hosts gathered at Philadelphia to renominate William McKinley. 
Trains brought shouting, cheering delegates from all sections of 
the nation while Pennsylvania representatives are said to have 
come in considerable numbers by horse and buggy. The renomi- 
nation of William McKinley a foregone conclusion, the principal 
interest of the convention centered in the vice-presidential selec- 
tion. The dramatic story of the political bargaining between 
Mark Hanna, Thomas Platt and Mathew S. Quay which resulted 
in the selection of Theodore Roosevelt needs no retelling and 
provided the highlight of this last national convention to be held 
on Pennsylvania soil down to 1936 when convention history will 
be written anew at Philadelphia. 
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On December 2, 1935, the life of M. Carey Thomas, one of 
the founders and president emeritus of Bryn Mawr college, came 
to an end. Death at the age of seventy-eight came one month 
following the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of this notable institution for the higher education of women. Ad- 
mitted to graduate study at Johns Hopkins University in 1877 only 
by special action of the board of trustees, and forced to study behind 
a curtain so that she could not be seen by the male students, Miss 
Thomas proceeded to Germany where she completed three years 
of advanced study at the University of Leipsig. Refused a formal 
degree, however, because of her sex, she went to the University 
of Zurich where, after the most gruelling examinations, she won 
the coveted degree cum laude. After a year at the Sorbonne, 
Paris, she returned to the United States to plan the organization 
of Bryn Mawr with its first president, Dr. James S. Rhoads. 
Professor of English and dean of the faculty she became presi- 
dent in 1894 and her association with the institution ended only 
with her death. First to establish self-government by students in 
a college for women; first to establish a school of social economy 
and social research; first to establish graduate fellowships abroad 
for women and to bring exchange students to America, and 
first to establish the women workers’ summer school Miss Thomas 
must live in the history of Pennsylvania as one of its foremost 
educators and one who contributed as much, to the higher educa- 
tion of women, as any figure in recent times. We mourn the 
passing of a truly great woman, whose active life was devoted 
to education within our state. 
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A History of Pennsylvania. By Wayland Fuller Dunaway, Ph.D. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1935. Pp. xxiii, 828. $5.00.) 


The expressed aim of the author of this book is to fill the need for “a 
one-volume history of Pennsylvania suitable for the general reader and 
adapted to the requirements of a college textbook.” In accomplishing this 
end Dr. Dunaway has been notably successful. 

The volume is divided into two parts of almost equal length, the first 
dealing with colonial Pennsylvania, from 1609 to 1790, and the second with 
the history of the Commonwealth since 1790. For each period there is 
given first the political history, in terms of administrations and the men 
and events that achieved prominence in them, and then a survey of the 
social, economic, religious and cultural conditions and developments that 
characterized the era. The latter period, for which the material is naturally 
more plentiful but as yet imperfectly exploited, is somewhat less exhaus- 
tively presented than the earlier one. 

There are several qualities which recommend this History of Pennsylvania. 
It is unique in presenting under a single cover a composite up-to-date pic- 
ture, on an above-high-school level, of the political, industrial and social 
changes in Pennsylvania. It makes very pleasant reading, particularly in 
the chapters that give a running account of the external history of the state. 
The smooth texture of the pages and the suitability of the type increase the 
reader’s satisfaction. Furthermore, the work is unmistakably scholarly, 
relying on a wide range of standard authorities, specialized monographs and 
other dependable materials. Each chapter concludes with a detailed and 
carefully selected critical bibliography. 

Throughout this History of Pennsylvania the characteristics and ideals 
of the author shine so clearly that their presence can hardly be said to 
detract from the authenticity of his work. He is proud of his Pennsyl- 
vania: her officials have, for the most part, been honest public servants; 
her riots and scandals have been the “growing pains” that attended the 
development of the giant; hers is a noteworthy story of a Commonwealth 
prominent among the states of a Union to whose greatness her sons have 
contributed a notable share. The author shows himself, moreover, mild and 
tolerant ; he disapproves of needless severity and violence and of corruption 
in high places, yet he seldom fails to point out the plausible causes of acts 
of violence and the redeeming qualities in the less admirable public figures. 
The outstanding exception to the latter rule is in his treatment of Thaddeus 
Stevens. Here Dr. Dunaway shows his independence by breaking through 
the glamorous tradition that has encircled this son of Vermont and painting 
a bold and unusually unlovely picture. In regard to Governor George Wolf, 
on the other hand, he joins almost too unquestioningly in the pean of 
praise which the educational historians have raised. 

In all, Pennsylvania must feel herself deeply indebted for so comprehen- 
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sive, so learned and so sympathetic a survey of her development and 


achievements. JosepH J. McCappEN 
Hunter College 


The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776. A Study in Revolutionary Democ- 
racy. By J. Paul Selsam. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1936. Pp. x, 280. $2.50.) 


Democracy, in America, is a word to conjure with, a philosophy against 
which no aspirant to political honors would voice criticism, an idealistic 
concept which few Americans have dared oppose. The belief in democracy 
was deep, underlying and widespread in America in the years 1775 to 1789, 
perhaps no where more so than in Pennsylvania, as Dr. Selsam has shown 
in his admirable study The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776. Why then 
were such complex systems of government adopted in this period to prevent 
democracy from coming into full power? Why were there created bi- 
cameral legislatures with each house a check on the other? Why were 
indirect election of legislators and executives, judicial and executive vetoes, 
long terms for elected and appointed officials and property qualifications for 
officers and electors written into many constitutions? 

The answer to some of these questions so far as Pennsylvania is con- 
cerned, may be found in Dr. Selsam’s study. Democracy as a political ideal 
was subscribed to by few outstanding leaders; the democratic forces were 
the poorer, less educated and consequently less articulate members of society, 
who were frequently disfranchised or denied fair representation in legis- 
latures and constituent assemblies. Democratic ideals were less well crys- 
tallized than the more conservative views of Adams, Dickinson, Morris and 
Wilson. 

Pennsylvania went much farther than many other states in establishing a 
democratic government. Indeed Dr. Selsam maintains that it adopted “the 
most democratic state government in America at the time” (p. 183). It 
provided for a unicameral legislature, proportional representation with 
septennial reapportionment, abolition of property qualifications for voting 
and office holding, annual election of representatives, an omnipotent legisla- 
ture (except for the right of amending the constitution), and a Supreme 
Executive Council with the power only to execute the law. 

Dr. Selsam shows how the eastern conservatives controlled Pennsylvania 
affairs before 1776 by unfair apportionment, property qualifications and other 
discriminatory measures directed against the poorer classes, traces the 
demand for reform, analyzes the sectional interests exhibited in the question, 
outlines the constitution of 1776 and reveals the controversy in state matters 
created by its so-called adoption. In the light of the extraordinarily severe 
criticisms of the constitution and, indeed, the outright hostility to it in 1776 
and later, one might ask why, today, constitutions are held in such vener- 
ation and why they are considered by some to be above criticism or beyond 
change? 

Dr. Selsam has accomplished a difficult task with much skill. The 
deplorable lack of material on the convention debates made the task doubly 
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difficult and necessitated leaning heavily on the writings of John Adams. 
The Letters to and from Caesar Rodney are not listed in the bibliography 
and it is difficult to understand why the works of MclIlwain, Schuyler, 
Schlesinger, Van Tyne, Osgood and Andrews are omitted when Werten- 
baker’s text is listed. It is to be hoped that Dr. Selsam will carry further 
his study of Pennsylvania history by a like treatment of the constitution 


of 1790. 
Bucknell University 


Pau. W. Gates 


Poor John Fitch, Inventor of the Steamboat. By Thomas Boyd. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. Pp. 315. Illustrations. $3.00.) 


There is nothing more long-lived than an unsettled controversy; nothing 
more conducive to immortality than doubtful guilt or innocence, a true or 
false claim to some achievement. It has been the inveterate human love of 
debate that has kept many old and relatively unimportant disputes alive. It 
is rather a sad fact that there are few historical questions which have ever 
been in doubt that are not still from time to time subjected to question. This, 
however, has its advantages. The memory of many an interesting man has 
been rescued from oblivion not so much by what he achieved as by the effort 
on the part of his advocates to prove that he achieved it. 

Such has been the history of the controversy as to who was the true inven- 
tor of the steamboat. It will not down. The bald and unattested state- 
ment in most of the textbooks of American history and in the earlier bio- 
graphical dictionaries that “Robert Fulton invented the steamboat,” with a 
picture of the Clermont, has undoubtedly served as a challenge both to 
those who seek a more explanatory statement and to those who are con- 
cerned with giving honor where honor is due. It is certainly true that 
several boats propelled by steam had been known on various waters before 
Fulton’s first boat. “To invent” is not a word of clear implication. Since 
many of those who saw the Clermont in 1807 must have seen, perhaps rode 
on, and certainly read about a steamboat on another American river twenty 
years before, the term invention evidently needs clarification in this case, 
and the distinction of being the American inventor of the steamboat might 
well prove to belong to some other man. 

The controversy has brought into prominence an interesting and on the 
whole a sympathetic figure. John Fitch was a typical inventor—original, 
sensitive, devoted, unwise, self-centered, self-sacrificing and unfortunate. 
The “Poor” which the author of this posthumous work has included in its 
title is not merely descriptive of the last named characteristic but is a 
quotation from the inventor himself, used by him in a supposititious inscrip- 
tion to be placed on his own gravestone: “Poor John Fitch.” Self-pity is 
not a strong or an attractive quality, but if it is ever justified it is in the 
case of a man possessed by what he knows to be a great conception destined 
to be of invaluable benefit to mankind, but balked in bringing it to fruition 
by lack of petty material support. Weaknesses enough there were in Fitch’s 
character and there are contestants of his originality—Henry, Ramsay, 
Stevens and perhaps English and French predecessors. However this may 
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be, the fact remains that Fitch after an adventurous early career, which 
Mr. Boyd describes in detail, brought with him to Philadelphia in 1785 a 
clear-cut idea of a boat to be driven by steam power, and during the next 
six years fought a manly and momentarily successful fight to make that 
idea a reality. During 1787, repeated trial trips of his boat were made on 
the Delaware, and during the summer of 1790 his steamboat was making 
daily trips between Philadelphia and Trenton, taking excursion parties to 
Chester on Sundays and making evening trips occasionally from Arch 
Street wharf down the Delaware and up the Schuylkill with young people 
for the dancing at Gray’s Garden. But Fitch’s steam boat had one fault, 
fatal in a competitive and somewhat short-sighted age. It did not pay. 

Mr. Boyd has been much helped in making his book a vivid biography by 
his constant utilization of the autobiography Fitch wrote and left in the 
possession of the Philadelphia Library, not to be opened till twenty years 
after his death. In fact, if any criticism is to be made of Mr. Boyd’s 
work it might be that he has made too little use of other sources of infor- 
mation. But after all he is writing a biography of John Fitch, not a history 
of the settlement of the frontier, of the Revolution in early Philadelphia, 
or of the invention of the steamboat, and it gives no slight insight into all 
of these to see them through the experiences of a participant in all. More- 
over Mr. Boyd’s familiarity with eighteenth century American life shows 
constantly in his narrative and increases our regret at his untimely death. 
This is not a book of great pretensions, nor does it deal with events of the 
highest dignity; but it is interesting, well-informed, well-written and 
judicious. It gives us the picture of an original, distinctive, but unhappy 
man; that is if a man can be considered really unhappy when his life is 
enriched and consoled by the possession of a great ideal. 


University of Pennsylvania Epwarp P. CHEYNEY 


William Penn and the Dutch Quaker Migration to Pennsylvania. By 
William I. Hull. (Swarthmore, Pa.: Swarthmore College, 1935. Pp. 
xiii, 445. Illustrations. $4.00.) 


It is always a pleasure to welcome a book which dispels a myth, and 
particularly so in our own field of Pennsylvania history. Such a book is 
Dr. Hull’s new treatise, the second in his series of ten monographs on 
Quaker history. Dr. Hull has proven beyond doubt that the first settlers 
of Germantown were not German but Dutch Quakers who, before their 
removal to Pennsylvania in 1683, lived in the Rhenish provinces of Germany. 
This discovery was based largely upon a Quaker marriage certificate of 
1681, written in Dutch and bearing nineteen “good Dutch names”—those of 
the members of the Quaker meeting of the little town of Krefeld, in Rhenish 
Prussia. The author presents biographical sketches of all the families 
named therein, tracing them from the continent to Germantown; and per- 
forms a similar service to the memory of the Dutch Quakers of Krisheim, 
in the Palatinate, who came to Germantown but shortly afterwards. These 
were the first settlers. Francis Daniel Pastorius, to whom honor has long 
been given both in print and in stone as the founder of Germantown, is 
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characterized as a “German late-comer” by Dr. Hull who again brings to 
light the existence of the original Dutch colony which was engulfed by the 
later but mightier stream of German immigration. It is interesting that 
among these first Dutch settlers was one Jan Luykens—an ancestor of 
Theodore and of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The first chapters of the book, which are devoted to the story of William 
Penn’s travels on the continent in 1671, 1677 and 1686, are based largely 
upon the manuscript account of his “Travels in Holland and Germany, 
Anno MDCLXXVII.” There is a question as to whether this document is, 
as Dr. Hull states in his Preface, in the handwriting of Penn himself; it is 
claimed to have been written by Penn’s secretary. This, however, does not 
seriously affect the validity of the material inasmuch as the journal was 
published by Penn some years afterwards in substantially its original form. 
The arrangement of the first part of the book is roughly chronological, fol- 
lowing Penn from town to town (he visited more than fifty), describing his 
activities at each stopping point along the way and presenting brief bio- 
graphical sketches of all the more important persons with whom he came 
into contact. 

In a final chapter Dr. Hull describes the efforts of Penn, Benjamin Furly 
and Roger Longworth to swell the tide of Quaker immigration to Penn- 
sylvania. The biographical treatment of Longworth, while more extended 
than his importance seems to justify, is valuable insofar as it recreates a 
hitherto little known figure. Five appendices include Penn’s itineraries in 
Holland and Germany; an exhaustive list of the Dutch and German settlers 
in Germantown, 1683-1709, for the preparation of which Dr. Hull cannot 
be too highly commended; and a transcript of the original Krefeld marriage 
certificate. 

It might be pointed out, by way of suggestion, that the addition of a 
map of the regions traversed by Penn would have been very helpful. The 
makeup of the book would delight any bibliophile. On the whole, Dr. 
Hull’s work constitutes an enviable piece of research and a valuable contri- 
bution to the early history of the state. Purp Suriver KLEIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Pratt, the Red Man’s Moses. By Elaine Goodale Eastman. (The Civiliza- 
tion of the American Indian Series. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1935. Pp. 285. Illustrated. $3.00.) 


The dominant purpose of this book is to explain the aims of Richard 
Henry Pratt. We are given the story of his early life, snatches of Indian 
history of the past half century from the viewpoint of education, and the 
findings of several sociological studies on aborigines. Indian missions, the 
Dawes act, theories of racial blends, the Indian bureau, and government 
Indian schools, all enter the picture at one place or another. Since Mrs. 
Eastman was the wife of one of America’s well-known civilized Indians, she 
writes with a close personal knowledge and deep loyalty to her husband’s 
race. 

The material on the Carlisle Indian School will interest Pennsylvanians, 
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particularly since there is little in print on this subject. For twenty-five 
years Pratt labored there to prove his belief that education away from 
the reservation could fit the Indian for a place in the white man’s civiliza- 
tion. Without doubt the Carlisle School will remain Pratt’s “one conspicu- 
ous achievement in the public eye” (p. 8). By the “Outing” system young 
Indians were sent to shops and farms to learn a vocation and at the same 
time to acquire the use of idiomatic English and the habits of civilized life. 
The “Outing” system was Carlisle’s significant contribution to Indian edu- 
cation. 

The book has some marked weaknesses. It is not a biography, as the title 
implies, but rather a collection of chapters on phases of the history of Indian 
education. The Carlisle School and the “Outing” system are not treated 
fully nor with the emphasis which they deserve in this account of their 
founder. A few errors in footnote citations and the omission of “Carlisle 
Indian School” from an otherwise complete index have been noted. Mrs. 
Eastman had at her disposal the correspondence and manuscript memoirs 
of Pratt, but evidently she did not examine the voluminous records of the 
Indian office at Washington, which would have contributed valuable details. 

To the student of later Indian history the book offers little that is new; 
to the general reader it affords an introduction to a man who had an 
undeniable influence on the educational policy of the government toward the 
Indians. R. L. BRUNHOUSE 
Carlisle, Pa. 


The Western Military Frontier, 1815-1846. By Henry Putney Beers. 
(Philadelphia, 1935. Pp. vi, 227. Maps. $2.00.) 


The work under consideration, offered as a doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Pennsylvania, “presents an account of the military history of 
the western frontier from the close of the War of 1812 to the beginning 
of the Mexican War.” In the reviewer’s opinion the scope of the work is 
far more inclusive than is indicated by the above quotation from its preface. 

Military history must necessarily include not merely the study of the 
evolution of the land armed forces of a nation; or of military strategy and 
tactics as exemplified in selected wars; but also the relations between the 
army and the various constituent elements of the civilian population in 
time of peace as well as in time of war. 

The western expansion of the United States offers a field, in some ways 
quite unique, for the military historian. Frederick Jackson Turner’s 
dictum—that the history of the country from its very inception is the 
history of successive frontiers, with the Atlantic coast as the “western” 
frontier of Europe—is, of course, well known and unquestioned among all 
informed readers today. Each frontier was won by struggle—with the 
forest, the desert, the Indians. But although separate histories have been 
written for every state in the Union; although a lengthy bibliography could 
be compiled dealing with works upon the West or upon the aborigines, 
it is to be noted that a really definitive history of the latter is lacking. 
Over half a century ago Francis Parkman and Theodore Roosevelt 
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brought the Indian before the literate public in works that must always 
stand as monuments of “history as literature.” Since then numerous mono- 
graphs have been contributed to the field. Mr. Beers’s dissertation fills a 
gap and acts as a stepping stone—a necessary preliminary toward that 
great work which must some day be written, showing in extenso the role of 
the Indian in the history of the United States. 

The close of the War of 1812 released forces which gave a vast impetus 
to westward extension. The Mexican War brought the United States 
to the Pacific coast. Between the two lay the period of Jacksonian “imper- 
ialism” ; of army control of the West; of Indian recession; of the establish- 
ment—and abandonment—of the “permanent Indian frontier” from the 
Great Lakes to Texas. 


It is in a thorough study of the Indian-military frontier that the crux 
of this book is to be found. It is a perfect mine of information, much of 
it derived from hitherto unexplored sources in the files of the War Depart- 
ment. As one pursues the narrative it becomes more and more evident 
that intertribal wars, quite as much as conflicts between settlers and Indians, 
occupied much of the attention of the army along the frontier from Fort 
Wilkins on Lake Superior to Fort Jesup in Louisiana. 

The plains Indians never cordially welcomed the immigrant eastern tribes. 
During the eighteen twenties and thirties much friction resulted from the 
curtailment of the hunting grounds of the former to make room for the 
habitations of the latter. Thus, in 1821, the army had not only to guard 
the Osages against the whites but against the Cherokees (pp. 66-67). 
Military protection of the immigrant Indians was, in fact, an “essential part 
of the removal policy” (p. 97) and was made an article in several of the 
treaties negotiated with them. 

Another point worthy of notice is the relatively larger force maintained 
along the southern portion of the frontier. During the period under con- 
sideration the northern frontier was twice drained of troops: once due 
to the Seminole campaign, later in 1845, due to the need for men on the 
Texas frontier. 

This leads to a note upon the chapter dealing with “The Army and 
the Texas Republic.” Not so much a factor in the early years, Texas 
became of prime importance to the United States from 1836 on. It had its 
own government—mostly ex-United States citizens—and its own vacillating 
Indian policy. Sam Houston favored treaties. Mirabeau B. Lamar favored 
“extinction or exodus” (p. 159). But in either case the burden of guarding 
the frontier fell upon United States troops from Forts Towson and Jesup, 
as the forces of Texas—inadequate at the best, were mainly engaged in 
a “war” with Mexico. 

Such is the field of this thesis. It is well treated. It should, perhaps, 
have been written in a manner more interesting, more in keeping with the 
vitality—the intensity—of the frontier. Scholarliness should certainly not 
imply dullness. But that is a minor criticism to which doctoral dissertations 
are proverbially subject. The work helps to fill a gap in frontier history—a 
gap attacked some years since by Annie H. Abel and Ruth A. Gallagher. 
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It is interesting also to note the careers of many men more or less eminent 
in our history—Thomas L. McKenney and Lewis Cass, both of whom knew 
the red men well although their views were widely different ; Jefferson Davis 
and Abraham Lincoln, neither of whom knew much about them, although 
they had their share of Indian fighting; and Albert Sidney Johnston, Secre- 
tary of War of Texas; to mention but a few. 

Two maps, an excellent bibliography, and a good index complete a work 
that will long remain significant in its necessarily limited field. 
American Philosophical Society ABan W. Hoopes 


Our American Heritage: From Subject to Citizen. By L. S. Coyle and 
W. P. Evans. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1936. Pp. 
xvi, 404. Illustrations. $1.36.) 


This junior high school textbook is designed to follow Our American 
Heritage: From Wilderness to Nation, by the same authors. In both 
volumes emphasis is placed on the method of procedure for the pupil. They 
supply the basic elements of study, which the pupils round out from sources 
suggested by the text and teacher. The treatment is topical, and geography 
and civics have been woven into the history to contribute to the interest 
and understanding of the books. The style is simple, the language has 
been checked to determine the comprehension of the reading, and the illus- 
trations and maps have been carefully chosen. 


The Making of Today's World. By R. O. Hughes. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1935. Pp. viii, 807, 25. Illustrations. $1.80.) 


A new textbook in world history written by a well-known writer of civics 
texts. This work traces the important developments in human progress, 
clearly and concisely. It is well-organized into seventeen units, each cen- 
tered around an outstanding movement in history. The style is direct and 
clear. A wealth of supplementary teaching aids, including summaries, 
vocabularies, questions, projects, reference work and well selected illustra- 
tions are included. 


A History of Medieval Civilization in Europe. By Ross William Collins. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1936. Pp. ix, 800. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


This college textbook follows a topical rather than a strictly chronological 
arrangement of material. Emphasis is placed upon the social and cultural 
aspects of the Middle Ages, as well as on the development of political insti- 
tutions. References and bibliographies are included. The black and white 
maps are simple and easy to understand—exactly what textbook maps should 
be. Some interesting illustrations add to the value of this well-written text. 
University of Pennsylvania ArtTHUR C, BINING 





